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SPEECHES FROM THE THRONE 


URING the course of the debate on the speech 

from the throne the Prime Minister put for- 

ward a strong argument for the use of 
realistic language in diplomatic discussions. Mr. 
Bennett was, of course, defending his own use of 
blunt and unequivocal words in presenting his case 
at the last Imperial Conference, and it is just 
possible that his argument was intended to be 
specific rather than general. Certainly his re- 
action to the equally plain-spoken reply of Mr. 
J. H. Thomas would suggest that, in his opinion, 
this business of bluntness can be overdone. But 
there is much to be said for Mr. Bennett’s con- 
tention, and the use of plain speaking might pro- 
fitably be extended to other branches of political 
endeavour. For example, what could be more 
exasperating to the forthright, plain-speaking, 
and plain-thinking Canadian business man than 
the phraseology of the speech from the throne, 
with its circumlocutions, its ‘glorious platitudes,’ 
its ‘oleaginous statements’ and its generally 
archaic flavour. As the ordinary Canadian citizen 
never thinks of reading the speech, we may be 
justified in quoting from its opening paragraph: 
‘.. . the Canadian people have met the trials of 
the moment with patience and fortitude, and are 
facing the future with the courage and faith which 
must triumph over every difficulty. In prosperity 
they were united. In adversity that union is made 
still stronger by the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual understanding which is the surest bulwark 
of the nation’s welfare and happiness.’ The 
automatic response of any moderately intelligent 
person to this sort of thing may be expressed in 
one word—‘Bunk’! There is no reason why the 
speech from the throne—which is in reality an 
official statement by the party in power—should 
not present in plain words a summary of the 
existing situation in Canada (the necessary infor- 
mation could be supplied by certain Ministers of 
the Crown, particularly the Ministers of Agricul- 
ture, Labour, and National Revenue; and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics) followed by a 
statement, in equally plain words, as to what the 
Government of the day intends to do about it. The 


speech might end on a note like this: ‘Through 
the merciful dispensation of Providence the Can- 
adian voter is so constituted that he will continue 
to lend his support to the present Government 
whether it does anything for him or not.’ 


DOMINION AND PROVINCES 


HE Dominion-Provincial Conference which 

looked at one time to be full of explosive 

material turned out to be a very damp squib. 
In spite of all the Ferguson-Taschereau propa- 
ganda about Provincial rights which has been 
going on ever since 1926, the provinces have 
agreed to accept the proposed Act of Westminster, 
the only qualification apparently being that a safe- 
guarding clause drafted by the Ottawa Confer- 
ence is to be substituted for the clause proposed 
in the Report of the 1929 Committee. The Act 
of Westminster will bring to an end the power of 
the Imperial authorities to disallow Canadian 
legislation and the power of the Governor-General 
to reserve bills for the signification of the Imperial 
pleasure. By it legislation of the Dominion Par- 
liament will have extra-territorial operation. Can- 
adian merchant shipping will no longer be bound 
by Imperial merchant shipping laws. And the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act, which renders invalid 
any Dominion legislation that may conflict with an 
Imperial law on the same subject, will cease to 
apply to Canada. Let it be noted that all these 
changes are simple transfers of power from Lon- 
don to Ottawa. They affect the balance of power 
as between London and Ottawa only. They have 
nothing to do with the Provinces; and the distri- 
bution of power as between Ottawa and Toronto 
remains exactly what it has been since 1867. To 
make assurance doubly sure the 1929 Committee, 
which proposed the abolition of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, proposed also a safeguarding clause 
to run as follows: ‘Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to confer any power to repeal or alter the 
Constitution Act of the Dominion of Canada 
otherwise than in accordance with the law and 
constitutional usage and practice heretofore exist- 
ing. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to auth- 
orise the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
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to make laws on any matter at present within the 
authority of the Provinces, not being a matter 
within the authority of the Parliament or Govern- 
ment of the Dominion.’ It is significant of the 
honesty of the legal pundits who have been foam- 
ing at the mouth in the Toronto Globe and else- 
where about the supposed danger to the Provinces 
of the Act of Westminster that most of them care- 
fully avoided mentioning this proposed safeguard- 
ing clause. When Mr. Bennett at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1930 held up the 1929 proposals till he 
had consulted the Provinces, he was pursuing a 
policy, as has been pointed out by Mr. J. S. Ewart, 
not of Canada First but of Ferguson First. Hav- 
ing got rid of Mr. Ferguson he seems to have 
done something to reduce the provincial rights 
cry to its proper proportions. But the records 
of both Mr. Bennett and Mr. King in resisting 
provincial aggression are so bad that all citizens 
who desire a strong national government in this 
country will look forward with apprehension to 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference of two or 
three years hence that is to settle the conditions 
under which amendment of the British North 
America Act shall be brought about in future. 


PRICES AND PROSPERITY 


S the spring advances and the trade indices 
show a level of business activity below that 
of the corresponding months of 1930 — 

which was not a happy year for business — the 
chorus of professional optimists who see pros- 
perity just around the corner tends to become less 
noisy. On March 1 the world visible supply of 
wheat was 630 million bushels as compared with 
551 million bushels on the corresponding date last 
year. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mates that the Canadian carryover at the end of 
the current crop year (July 31) will be larger 
than it was in 1930, when it constituted a Can- 
adian record. This does not look very encourag- 
ing for our main export industry. A recent bul- 
letin of the Bank of Nova Scotia has given some 
interesting comparisons between the movements 
of prices in the two crises which began in 1920 
and 1929. After pointing out that one main 
trouble at present is a maladjustment between 
prices of different commodities, it goes on to show 
that in the 17 months following June, 1920, the 
wholesale price of Canadian farm products fell 
50.5%, while that of manufactured products fell 
38% ; whereas in the 17 months following Sep- 
tember, 1929, while the price of farm products 
had fallen almost as precipitously as in the pre- 
vious crisis—46%—, the price of manufactured 
goods fell only 15.5%, i.e., less than half as much 
as in the crisis of 1920-21. Similarly in the 
earlier crisis the wholesale price of consumers’ 
goods over the same 17 months’ period fell by 
32% and the retail price by 24.5%, i.e., almost as 
much. But in 1929-31 while the wholesale price 
fell by 15% the retail price fell by only 8%. As 
the bulletin puts it in cautious banking language, 
these figures ‘illustrate a condition which, it may 
reasonably be supposed, will require further cor- 
rection before we can hope for a restored economic 


equilibrium.’ The most recent bulletin of the 
Bank of Commerce also speaks of ‘the readjust- 
ment between producers’ and consumers’ prices 
without which there can be no substantial im- 
provement in trade.’ There is no sign that the 
price of agricultural and other primary products 
will return to the 1929 level in any near future. 
That being so, it becomes more and more difficult 
to resist the conclusion that we shall not get back 
to prosperity until we produce a greater consumer 
demand by bringing the price, wholesale and 
retail, of manufactured goods down to the new 
lower levels. Mr. Bennett has promised that his 
tariff will not raise prices on manufactured goods, 
but it is certainly preventing them from falling 
as rapidly as they should. But then Mr. Bennett, 
if he takes advice at all, presumably takes it from 
our bank presidents who, to judge from their 
speeches, never read the admirable monthly bul- 
letins of their economists. 


POLITICAL DEPORTATIONS 


HE wholesale deportation of English settlers 

from Canada, on the grounds that they are 

likely to become a charge on public funds, has 
caused some surprise and a considerable amount 
of justifiable resentment in Great Britain. 
Equally indefensible is the growing practice of 
shipping back to their native soil those immi- 
grants who do not readily accept the orthodox 
beliefs of the leading political parties in Canada. 
It seems to be the definite policy of the Govern- 
ment to hold the threat of deportation over the 
heads of those immigrants who take an active 
part in labour struggles, or are identified with 
any radical movement. As these cases are all 
dealt with by administrative order, and do not 
as a rule receive any publicity, this course of ac- 
tion is obviously open to very grave abuse. The 
following summary of recent deportation cases 
has been supplied by the Canadian Labour De- 
fence League :— 


(1) Louis Sparaga—in Don Jail—held by the Immi- 
gration authorities for deportation to Soviet Russia. Was 
arrested in connection with Needles Trades Industrial 
Union Strike of January—sentenced to 60 days in jail— 
term has expired but Sparaga is still held. Has wife and 
child dependent on him. 

(2) John Krankovich, S. Tomish, P. Mattish—all of 
Edmonton, where they are being held at the present time 
for deportation to Poland and other European Countries. 
These men were sent to jail on account of trouble in con- 
nection with the Mercoal Miners strike sometime during 
last Fall. 

(3) Theodore Burbella—prisoner in Don Jail at the 
present time. This man is a Polish Jew who was for- 
merly making a living in Toronto selling odds and ends. 
He became destitute and made an application for relief 
at one of the relief stations in Toronto. The officer in 
charge of the Station asked him to be seated for a mo- 
ment. The officer then phoned the police and two detec- 
tives came and took him away and preferred a charge 
against him at the court in the morning. He was sen- 
tenced to 4 months and deportation. 

(4) Askeli Pantaja—deported on March 23rd. Was 
sentenced to 3 months in jail at Port Arthur for taking 
part in an unemployed parade last November. Was taken 
hurriedly from the jail and away to Halifax before any 
of his friends were aware of it. Mass protests delayed 
action—for a time—but eventually Pantaja was deported 
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to Finland. It is to be feared that the fate of such a 
deportee will be death. 

It is time that some check was placed on the 
arbitrary use of power by the Department of Im- 
migration, and if necessary new legislation should 
be introduced which would require an open hear- 
ing, and grant the right of appeal in all such 
cases. 


POLICE METHODS 


OLICE truncheons, billies, and fists continue 

to smash down on unemployed skulls in a score 

of towns and cities in this country. It would be 
almost funny it it were not so barbarous and 
stupid, almost funny because of the proven fu- 
tility of such methods. The police claim that law 
and order can only be preserved by squashing the 
first sign of anything approaching organized 
protest. Detroit on the other side of the inter- 
national line and Regina on this side are evidence 
that this hypothesis will not hold water. In both 
these urban centres the unemployment rate is ab- 
normally high and in both an intelligent mayor 
has decreed that protest meetings of any political 
complexion whatsoever may be held in the most 
public places. In both Detroit and Regina the 
police attend to their business of catching crooks 
and keep their noses out of politics. What is the 
result? In both cities the parties of the extreme 
left find it very difficult to make any headway. 
That may not be an ideal solution, but it is surely 
the very one that the von Drapers of Canada are 
trying to bring about. There is the formula. 
Have the sense to use it! 


SUNSHINE SKETCHES OF A BIG TOWN 


ORONTO had better look to its laurels. In 

April its police authorities were forced to 

yield the palm for idiocy to Montreal. Ever 
since the beginning of this year the bluecoats of 
the island metropolis have been treading hard on 
the heels of Toronto’s finest by smashing up meet- 
ings, making wholesale political arrests on the 
flimsiest of charges, and hitting people over the 
head in the public streets and squares. Their lat- 
est exploit brings them up to first place without 
any question; that exploit is the surveillance of 
the Saturday Night Club followed by the Battle 
of the Eggs. The Saturday Night Club is one 
of those harmless groups of professors and pro- 
fessional men such as exist in every university 
town. The police suspecting them of darkest 
Communism are alleged to have kept them under 
close and secret watch and finally, so it is said, 
pounced out one fine night on an eleven-year-old 
grocer’s boy whom they suspected of carrying 
seditious literature. The mysterious parcel proved 
to contain eggs and Montreal is still laughing. 
Montreal may well be cheerful; not only has it a 
comic police force but also a humourist for its 
chief economic expert. That man is Professor 
Stephen Leacock. For many years now he has 
kept his public guessing. Was he a humourist 
or an economist? His recent book on Empire 
Trade seemed to supply a key to the riddle for 


the more perspicacious, but now the riddle is no 
longer a riddle; Professor Leacock is a humour- 
ist. The light broke at a recent address he de- 
livered before the Elks or the Lions or some such 
gathering of dumb animals in Montreal. It was 
an address on Russia and, if the press reports 
even approach accuracy, it must have been one of 
the funniest ever delivered on that topic. Pro- 
fessor Leacock’s humourous description of the 
Soviet political system and of Soviet elections set 
the audience off into howls of glee. ‘Dirt,’ he 
said, ‘is the real test of virtue in Russia.’ That’s 
a good joke, almost as good a one as Professor 
Leacock’s investment in Russian roubles at the 
end of the war. Montreal must be a cheerful 
place to live in. 


TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICS 


HE Ontario Labour Party has not yet 

grown to strength, but it was able to con- 

centrate enough delegates at its congress in 
London to suggest that depressions, if bad for the 
stomach, are good for the brain and heart. There 
was much passionate debate, of a rather more 
sincere variety than one suspects is usual in the 
councils of the more respectable parties, and the 
cloud of inevitable resolutions approved or tabled 
was not sufficient to obscure the main issue be- 
fore the labour movement of the province, and 
the country. This is nothing less than a choice 
between its heritage and a mess of pottage: it 
may go forward to realize that new political 
philosophy which Canada so desperately needs: 
or it may continue to limit its horizon to minor 
concessions in hours and wages, wheedled out of 
the employing corporations by trade union lead- 
ers or labour members of city councils who have 
to be careful to preserve economic orthodoxy and 
jump on the communists in order to get what they 
want. By far the most important debate of the 
congress turned on a motion to disavow Mr. Tom 
Moore’s enthusiastic blessing on the Russian em- 
bargo, and though the delegates preferred to sub- 
stitute an amendment less wounding to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Moore and the American Federation 
of Labour, it was clear that the trade union move- 
ment is coming rapidly to the parting of the 
ways. Either it will throw its weight behind a 
political labour party, or the split between British 
and American tradition in the ranks of Canadian 
labour will widen. We hope the trade unions will 
realize the danger, and also the opportunity. 


A CANADIAN LABOUR POLICY 


NE word which did not appear in the agenda 
O of the Ontario Labour Party was educa- 

tion. Yet when all the resolutions have been 
passed and the brave words said it is difficult to 
understand how any new social order will come 
appreciably nearer until a vague dissatisfaction 
and a still vaguer class-consciousness is blended 
with hard study of our economic and social order, 
and patient educational propaganda. There are 
several obvious things about which the working 
men of Canada desperately need to think and 
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form a policy. These are: the economics of public 
ownership and state credit; Canada’s place in 
world trade, and the effect of tariff on her home 
and world markets; the correct relation of the 
industrial workers to the farmers, the two classes 
whose work brings them nearest to the primary 
products of our civilization, and the two most 
subject to exploitation; lastly, no political policy 
is going to be worth.the name which does not sug- 
gest the principles which will guide Canadian be- 
haviour in the family of nations and the empire. 
But for the lack of any such principle, we would 
not have cut so sorry a figure at the last Imperial 
Conference. To hammer such a policy out of 
nebulous ideals and conflicting interests, Canadian 
labour will have to discover the methods, though 
not the solutions, of English labour—the Fabian 
summer school, the working men’s college and 
club and class, and the pamphlets. In so far as 
it does it will draw into its ranks other classes 
who have given the European labour move- 
ments a touch of universalism in their outlook 
which has made them a lasting power. The so- 
called intelligentsia, which exists even in Canada 
among professional men, ministers, teachers, and 
a few business men would support such a move- 
ment. At present, though acutely conscious of 
the futility of our present public policies, such 
people have no party to which they can give their 
votes and energy. In England the Socialist party 
would win their faith almost automatically. The 
Labour movement in Canada has seen more than 
one progressive movement rise and fade. The 
foundations of a permanent progressive party have 
not yet been laid and Canadian labour will need to 
use the best brains available if it is to lay them. 


TREATY REVISION OR ANSCHLUSS 


N March 24 the world was startled by the 
announcement made simultaneously in Ber- 
lin and Vienna that Germany and Austria 
had agreed to negotiate a customs union. The 
terms of this union are that the independence of 
both countries remains unimpaired; obligations 
toward third nations are to be strictly observed; 
the tariff rates and laws of both are to be made 
identical; and no duties will be imposed on traffic 
between the two countries. France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia immediately lodged protests with 
the Austrian Foreign Minister on the alleged 
grounds that such a union would violate the terms 
of the Treaty of St. Germain and the Geneva pro- 
tocols of October 4th, 1922, and even Mr. Hender- 
son felt it his duty to advise Dr. Curtius of Ger- 
many that the whole matter should be left in 
abeyance until it had been discussed in the Coun- 
cil of the League, at its regular meeting in May. 
Nothing could indicate more clearly the tense- 
ness of the political situation in Europe than the 
general and immediate reaction to this seemingly 
innocent proposal. But France, as always, is ob- 
sessed by the fear of Germany, and her whole 
national policy, internal and external, seems to 
turn on the necessity of either keeping Germany 
weak or making France and her allies stronger. 
Two things she fears in the present proposal; the 


first, that it is the Anschluss in disguise; the sec- 
ond that it is the first step toward the revision 
of the treaties of Peace. But at the same time 
she refuses to realize that the war and these 
same Treaties of Peace have made it impossible 
for Austria and Vienna to exist, apart from Ger- 
many, while Germany’s own economic condition 
is far from happy. 


HUNTING OR CONSERVING 


ERY encouraging for the preservation of 

our wild life is the announcement that the 

Government of Ontario is to appoint a Fish 
and Game Commission to examine the whole ques- 
tion of conservation in that Province. A singu- 
larly difficult task awaits the commissioners, and 
it is necessary that they should be chosen for 
their knowledge and fearlessness. If they view 
the problem as lovers of wild life for its own sake, 
and come armed with expert knowledge, they may 
do much; but if they follow the traditional policy 
of trying to maintain a ‘sportsman’s paradise,’ 
they will be defeated before their first session. 
There can be no compromise between hunting and 
conservation. That the public fail to realize this 
essential fact is witnessed by the recent humiliat- 
ing retreat forced on Ontario’s Minister of Game 
and Fisheries. During March the press an- 
nounced that, ‘after several years of investiga- 
tion’, he was determined to bring down legisla- 
tion to forbid the running of deer with dogs de- 
spite the strong opposition of those who wished 
to retain these aids to lazy hunting. But the 
amendment which he finally introduced forbade 
the use of dogs only in the district west and north 
of the Mattawa and French Rivers. So much is 
a step in the right direction, but it is quite clear 
that the sportsman (and those whose interests 
are vested in supplying his needs) have won the 
day. It is painful to see the purely selfish mo- 
tives of a part of the community turn a Minister 
aside from considered action by a threat of with- 
drawing its votes from his party, but it is the 
common procedure in this country. If the future 
Fish and Game Commission is to be effective, 
it must be freed from all political control and 
given full power. Even so, its task will be 
one of extraordinary difficulty. 
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THE RUSSO-CANADIAN HOLY WAR 
; By B. K. SANDWELL 


HE establishment in Canada of an embargo 
T on a number of products of the Union of 

Socialist Soviet Republics has been hailed 
with somewhat general public approval, a fact 
which unfortunately does not guarantee that it 
is the best possible policy. The truth is that the 
motives underlying the public approval of this 
policy are so diverse in different cases that it is 
scarcely possible that all of them can be valid. 

The embargo may be viewed in two lights ; as 
the ultimate form of domestic protectionism, a 
form beyond which protection cannot go; or as 
an act of hostility against the country whose pro- 
ducts are embargoed. It is obvious that there is 
no connection between these two considerations. 
Protection is not supposed to involve hostility to- 
wards any other country; it is a policy based 
entirely upon the consideration of what is best 
for the industry of the protectionist country it- 
self. The desire to carry on a sort of economic 
war against the Soviet is another matter alto- 
gether, and may be, doubtless is, present in the 
minds of many Canadians of more or less free- 
trade tendencies. The combination of these two 
entirely unrelated motives seems to have pro- 
duced a state of feeling about the embargo which 
could not have been brought about by either of 
them separately. 

For if we take the two considerations separ- 
ately we shall find that each of them is very 
far from establishing a good case for the em- 
bargo policy. The articles against which the em- 
bargo is directed are not articles such as are 
commonly regarded as entitled to protection in 
Canada. They are raw materials, one of them 
(pulpwood and lumber) belonging to a class of 
which Canada has an enormous exportable sur- 
plus, the other (coal) belonging to a class which 
we already import largely from the United States 
for the carrying on of our own industrial opera- 
tions. The result to Canadian industry from the 
exclusion of these Soviet products is not in the 
least comparable to the result of excluding, say, 
British textiles or American automobiles. In 
theory at least, the exclusion of these latter arti- 
cles results in the preservation of the Canadian 
market for the products of Canadian industry. 
But the products of Canadian industry in both 
the pulpwood and the pulp and paper depart- 
ments vastly exceed the requirements of the 
Canadian market, and have to be disposed of 
largely in countries which stand ready to buy 
them from the cheapest possible source. We can- 
not therefore exclude these articles from the mar- 
ket in which the Canadian article or its product 
is sold, by excluding them from Canada; we 
merely present some rival user of coal or pulp- 
wood with the opportunity of doing business at a 
lower cost than ourselves. 

There is a very definite limit to the total 
amount of pulpwood that can be consumed in the 


world in a given period; the Soviet pulpwood is 
already in existence and will be consumed some- 
how and somewhere in spite of all the embargoes 
that Canada can lay; since Canada is the chief 
exporting country of the world for pulpwood and 
its products it is much to be feared that most 
of this Soviet wood will diminish the market for 
Canadian wood whatever we may do about it. 
By excluding it from Canada we are also depriv- 
ing ourselves of the opportunity of manufactur- 
ing it into pulp and paper, an operation which 
will certainly be performed somewhere and might 
have been performed in Canada had the raw ma- 
terial been admitted. 

In the case of coal the protectionist argument 
is even weaker, for Canada produces no coal of 
the kind in question and imports immense quan- 
tities of it from the United States, a country with 
which we have already (thanks mainly to its own 
tariff policy) a highly unfavourable balance of 
trade. There is, however, a preferential aspect, 
as distinct from the domestic protectionist one, 
in the case of coal; it has been alleged that if 
Canada’s anthracite purchases were not diverted 
to Soviet Russia they would be diverted to Great 
Britain, This claim is very far from being 
established, as can be judged from the extremely 
guarded comment of Sir Charles Gordon to the 
effect that he approved of the coal embargo if it 
were true that the coal purchases, thereby di- 
verted from Russia, would be transferred to the 
United Kingdom. But even if this were assured 
it has to be remembered that there is at present 
no sort of guarantee that Canadian funds ex- 
pended in Great Britain for coal or anything else 
will be returned to Canada in the shape of in- 
creased purchases of Canadian goods. We have 
so far failed to secure any preferential considera- 
tion for our commodities in the United Kingdom, 
and the logical significance of the Bennett prefer- 
ential policy is that we should not go out of our 
way to increase our purchases from Britain any 
further until some reciprocal treatment is in 
prospect. The argument that the exclusion of 
Soviet coal would benefit Britain is therefore of 
problematical truth and if true ‘of problematical 
validity.’ It may be added that the situation in 
regard to British coal is probably much the same 
as that in regard to Canadian pulpwood; the 
amount of coal sold by the Soviet will largely 
come out of the British export trade no matter 
where it is sold, just as the amount of pulpwood 


‘ will largely come out of the Canadian export. 


By excluding the Soviet products we shall prob- 
ably do nothing to increase the export trade 
either of our own country or of Great Britain. 
On the contrary, we shall certainly be helping the 
export trade of whatever country accepts Soviet 
articles, and we should have helped the export 
trade of Canada at least by accepting them our- 
selves; for it is a definite part of the Soviet offer 
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that the goods offered may be paid for to a con- 
siderable extent with machinery and other com- 
modities. 

So much for the protectionist argument, 
whose weakness is in the inevitable difficulty of 
making protectionist considerations effective in 
the case of articles which, like pulpwood, are al- 
ready largely exported in raw or finished form 
by Canada, or of .articles which, like anthracite 
coal, are needed for the production of other arti- 
cles and cannot be produced here at all. Let us 
now examine the case for the embargo as an act 
of hostility against the Soviet regime in Russia. 

That there should be a strong desire among 
many Canadians for Canada to do all in her 
power to bring about a change of the form of 
government in Soviet Russia is readily compre- 
hensible. In the first place it is pretty well 
established, in spite of official disclaimers, that the 
Soviet government has in the past expended a 
great deal of money and energy to bring about 
a change of the form of government in Canada, 
a policy which is naturally most distasteful to 
the Canadian people. To that feeling there has 
recently been added an even deeper hostility in 
the hearts of those Canadians who are earnestly 
attached to one form or another of European 
Christianity, which the Soviet authorities are cer- 
tainly endeavouring to suppress by every means 
in their power. A third, and still more pro- 
found, feeling which contributes to the desire for 
the destruction of the Soviet regime is that of 
fear and hatred of the doctrine of the abolition 
of personal property; but this fear and hatred 
are not quite universal in Canada owing to the 
fact that there are some Canadians who feel 
that they themselves could not be much worse 
off after the abolition of personal property and 
might even be somewhat more comfortable. 
There has been a distinct tendency in recent 
years to relate these last two feelings more close- 
ly together, by establishing the belief that Chris- 
tianity and private property are inseparable. It 
may be questioned whether this is either sound 
historical theology or wise ecclesiastical policy, 
but it has to be reckoned with as a factor in 
Canadian. feeling. 

The average state of mind among Canadians 
is probably not incorrectly stated when one says 
that they would not particularly object to going 
to war with Russia, if there were any reason- 
able prospect of the war being successful. As to 
the precise objective of that war there would be 
some ambiguity. Some would be animated by 
the belief that the Russians if given a chance 
would of their own choice set up a new govern- 
ment based upon the concept of private property. 
Others would be prepared to reimpose private 
property upon the Russians whether they wanted 
it or not, in the interests or supposed interests 
of humanity at large. But the objective of a 
really successful war does not greatly matter; 
it is only in a prolonged unsuccessful war that 
the consideration of objectives becomes impor- 
tant. If the Soviet government were unable to 
preserve Russia from decisive defeat the Rus- 


sians would almost certainly cease to have any 
yearning for Soviet government. 

In the meanwhile war does not appear a very 
promising method of bringing about a change in 
the government of Russia, largely because the 
country which from geographical reasons would 
have to be most important in the conflict has been 
reduced to military impotence by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Hence, while the desire to effect a 
change in the government of Russia remains, the 
disposition to pursue that object by means of 
military operations is neither strong nor gen- 
eral. In these circumstances there is a tendency 
to fall back on an attempt to pursue the same ob- 
jective by a policy of economic attrition, a policy 
which endeavours to make it impossible for the 
Russian government to realize its economic aims, 
by refusing it credit and supplies of the commo- 
rae 7 which it cannot immediately produce for 
itself. 

Unfortunately for the success of this policy it 
is very difficult, in anything short of a state of 
war, to subordinate the private commercial and 
industrial interests of individuals to the general 
objects of the community. Even an embargo 
upon imports is a trifle difficult to enforce, and 
any prohibition of the transfer to Russia of 
either the goods or the skilled services of Cana- 
dians who are satisfied with the price that Rus- 
sia offers would obviously be impossible. The 
Soviet government has had no trouble in obtain- 
ing the cooperation, both in goods and services, 
of great numbers of individual capitalists, 
workers, and experts from countries which as a 
whole are strongly opposed to the success of the 
Soviet regime. The economic attrition policy, 
therefore, can only be regarded as a very inefli- 
cient way of pursuing the objectives which would 
be efficiently pursued by war. 

It is of course true that every important coun- 
try which refuses to deal with Russia diminishes 
to that extent the market potentially available 
for her goods, and thus increases the pressure 
which she must exert in order to market them. 
Even if Canada were the only country to refuse 
Russian coal and pulpwood, the price which Rus- 
sia can obtain for those articles from her re- 
maining customers might be perceptibly lessened 
by Canada’s refusal. This means that more pulp- 
wood must be exported and that less machinery, 
which Russia needs, will be obtained in payment 
for it, and the total amount of effort and endur- 
ance necessary to make the Five-Year Plan a suc- 
cess is thus increased. But it does not seem like- 
ly that the increase can become serious until a 
good many other countries besides Canada are 
refusing to purchase Russian goods. What the 
attrition policy really calls for is a widespread 
international combination for the boycotting of 
Russia, and for Canada to indulge in that policy 
all by herself is a good deal as if she were to start 
a little real war of her own against Russia; the 
cost of carrying it on would be great and the 
chances of victory extremely small. 

It would seem therefore as if Canada would 
be acting more wisely if she reserved her am- 
munition for this peaceful war of economic at- 
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trition until she could secure the alliance of sev- 
eral other important countries, a thing of which 
there is at present very little prospect. Until 
that alliance can be effected, Canada is merely de- 
priving herself of the benefits of a cheap import 
trade and a valuable export trade and allowing 
those benefits to go to a number of competitors; 
and the effect of her action upon Russia can 
hardly be very serious. 

The more difficulty Russia experiences in dis- 
posing of coal and pulpwood, the more certain she 
is to concentrate yet more earnestly upon the pro- 
duction of wheat, in which she comes even more 
violently into competition with Canada. Under 
the Russian economic system, the price at which 
an export is sold is of no importance whatever 
except as its decrease is reflected in an increase 
in the price that must be paid for imports. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the prosperity 
or otherwise of any particular industry. The 
total export trade of Russia is so small in propor- 
tion to the population that a cut of fifty per cent. 
in the prices obtainable for it would make little 
difference to the life of the individual Russian; 
and in actual fact that cut means nothing but an 
increase of one hundred per cent. in the cost of 
a similarly small total of machinery whose impor- 
tation is absolutely essential, regardless of price, 
to the success of the Five-Year Plan. It may be 
taken as axiomatic that Russia will go to any 
length in order to obtain this machinery. Un- 
fortunately, the greater the lengths she goes to, 
the worse is the outlook for several of the lead- 
ing export industries of Canada, which do not 
share with their Russian competitors the advan- 
tage of being able to spread their sacrifices over 
an enormous domestic population engaged in 
purely domestic trade. 

Another difficulty about the economic attri- 
tion policy, so long as it does not enjoy the sup- 
port of a great number of the leading countries 
of the world, is that Russian products are ex- 
tremely difficult to identify when once they have 
passed out of Russia. We cannot impose an em- 
bargo on coal from Poland, for Poland signed the 
Treaty of Versailles; but who is to assure us that 
coal from Poland did not originate in Russia? 
And even if the coal that reaches us was dug in 
Poland mines, what difference does it make if 
Polish furnaces are burning Russian coal in 
order that Polish coal may come to Canada? 

Or in other words, is there any use in Cana- 
da’s engaging in a Holy War against Russia, all 
by herself, and bit by bit? 

a * * 

There is still a third argument, perhaps not 
so much an argument as a means for stirring up 
feeling, which relates to the alleged inhumanity 
of the conditions under which the articles embar- 
goed are produced and shipped. Very little is 
definitely known about these conditions, and the 
Soviet authorities strenuously maintain that they 
are far better than they used to be under the 
Tzarist regime, when nobody thought of concern- 
ing himself about them at all. In the United 
States the dispute takes the form of whether or 
not these goods are produced by what amounts 


to forced labour; but that is because the United 
States has no other ground upon which they can 
constitutionally be embargoed. In Canada, which 
has no such constitutional limitations, the dispute 
is rather as to whether the conditions of produc- 
tion and transportation involved positive cruelty. 
The Soviet system is such that a theorist might 
claim in a sense that everything produced under 
it is produced by forced labour, though it is also 
such that its admirers might (and indeed do) 
claim that its labour is freer than any other labour 
in the world. But it is hardly likely that the 
United States would deny itself any article which 
it really needed from Russia on account of the 
general character of the Soviet system. The logi- 
cal mind revolts at the idea of having to believe 
that an entire community numbering hundreds of 
millions is subjected to forced labour by a small 
party of ruling oligarchs. 

Forced labour does not necessarily involve in- 
humanity, and the objection to forced-labour goods 
is not strictly the same as the objection to goods 
produced under inhumane conditions. We reject 
forced-labour goods as we reject or penalize 
dumped goods, from purely economic reasons, be- 
cause they are sold without regard to any real 
economic cost. That is a protectionist reason, 
and is seldom applied except to goods which are 
open to protectionist treatment. We are some- 
times asked to reject goods made under inhumane 
conditions, on the ground that we should other- 
wise be countenancing inhumanity. But no 
nation has ever attempted to apply this argument 
at all generally. We bought Southern cotton as 
freely before Abolition as after. We bought 
Congo rubber. We bought Transvaal diamonds. 
We still buy a lot of things we should not care to 
know much about the production of. It is not 
generally felt that the curse of inhumanity ad- 
heres to the article inhumanely produced. If it 
could be established that the inhumanity, if any, 
in the production of Soviet coal and pulpwood 
would be stopped if there were no export market 
for those articles, there might be a fairly sound 
reason for refusing to import them. But no- 
body would dream of suggesting anything of the 
kind. If there are any inhumanities in the pro- 
duction of Russian coal and pulpwood, they are 
incidental, not to the export trade in these arti- 
cles, but to the Russian character and the pres- 
ent Russian political system, and they will most 
certainly continue whether coal and pulpwood are 
exported or not. We are giving ourselves a large 
job when we undertake, all alone, to abolish the 
Sadism of the Tartar and the terrorism of a new- 
ly established and precarious oligarchy. If we 
have any responsibility at all about these things, 
it is the responsibility of trying to end them by 
subverting the regime and improving the moral 
character of the people. To palter with it by 
merely telling the Russians to take their inhu- 
manely-made goods somewhere else will do no 
good to the victims and much harm to ourselves. 
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THE CASE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
By HARRY M. CASSIDY 


HREE years ago the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the House of Commons re- 
ported to Parliament that ‘the necessity of 

providing some method of unemployment insur- 
ance is one that will inevitably have to be dealt 
with before long,’ and the House accepted the re- 
port without a dissenting vote. Since then, and 
particularly during the last year and a half 
of depression, many voices have been raised call- 
ing for legislative action. But there does not 
appear to be any great enthusiasm on the part of 
governments, Dominion or Provincial, for the in- 
troduction of so far-reaching a social measure. 
This governmental hesitancy no doubt reflects a 
widespread feeling, particularly among our more 
substantial citizens, that unemployment insurance 
is a ‘dole’, that doles are evil, and that Canada 
ought to be able to get along without them, how- 
ever necessary they may be in less fortunate 
European countries. Thus it may be taken that 
the case for unemployment insurance in Canada 
has not yet been clearly established. What are 
the basic arguments that can be urged in its 
favour? 

The first premise of the affirmative case is 
that unemployment is a permanent, continuing 
problem that we are sure to have in the future, 
as we have had in the past. For the last year and 
a half, of course, it has been most severe, in Can- 
ada no less than abroad. We have no accurate 
statistics of the number of persons out of work, 
but the index numbers of employment issued 
monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
make it possible to work out reasonably good esti- 
mates. On the basis of these figures the number 
of Canadians out of work from January to May 
of 1930 was probably between 350,000 and 
450,000; the number did not fall below 250,000 
last summer; and during the first three months 
of this year, even in spite of the extensive pro- 
grams of relief work that are under way, the 
number has been higher than last winter, per- 
haps 500,000. If these estimates are reasonably 
correct it follows that at no time since December 
of 1929 have less than 10 per cent of Canada’s 
2,500,000 wage-earners been out of jobs and that 
during the present winter the percentage has 
risen to 20 or more. Last winter the percentage 
of unemployment was actually higher in Canada 
than in Great Britain and it is probably about 
as high this winter, although it was considerably 
lower during the past summer and autumn. 

In good years the volume of unemployment is 
far less than it was during 1980. But even in 
good times men are out of work, particularly in 
the winter months, when the number of persons 
employed in this country is commonly much 
smaller than in summer. Out of every 100 work- 
ers engaged during the late summer and autumn 
10 or more are generally idle from January until 
April or May. On account of climatic conditions 
and the nature of her industries Canada suffers 


much more seriously from seasonable unemploy- 
ment than Great Britain, the United States, Ger- 
many, or any other leading industrialized coun- 
try. For the last ten years our annual average 
of unemployment from all causes, seasonal, busi- 
ness depression, technological change, market 
friction, etc., has probably been from six to eight 
per cent of our total working force. In a word, 
we have had the equivalent of an army of 150,000 
workers, a greater number than the Canadian 
Corps ever mustered in France during the War, 
standing idle during the whole of the post-war 
decade. 

There is no good reason to believe that unem- 
ployment will cure itself. The present depression 
will lift before long, we may reasonably expect. 
But past experience indicates that we are sure to 
face depression and heavy unemployment again, 
five, six, or eight years hence. Business recessions 
come every so often, with certainty if not with 
predictable regularity. And quite apart from the 
fact that depression will occur again, we must 
surely expect that, in the absence of fundamental 
changes in the nature of our industrial structure, 
unemployment arising from the cycle of the 
seasons and from other factors will continue. 

The second premise of the case is that unem- 
ployment is a tragedy for the wage-earner and 
his family in that it cuts off their normal means 
of livelihood and undermines their standard of 
living, perhaps reducing them to destitution and 
dependence. Many of the workers with family 
responsibilities do not earn enough, even in good 
years, to enable them to weather more than a 
month or two of unemployment in winter without 
debt, privation, or recourse to public or private 
charity. Common laborers in Canada do not or- 
dinarily earn more than $900 to $1,100 annually, 
while the great majority of the semi-skilled do 
not make more than $1,400 to $1,600, incomes 
which men with families must spend as they are 
earned, upon the bare necessities of living. Skilled 
workers, those who are single, and those without 
children, usually have the means to save for bad 
times, but many of them fail to do so in practice, 
so that they also suffer when they lose their jobs. 

According to the philosophy of ‘rugged indi- 
vidualism’ the unemployed ought to be left to look 
after themselves. If they suffer it is unfortunate; 
but it is nobody’s affair except their own. This 
doctrine, however, is quite untenable as the basis 
of social policy for dealing with the problem of 
unemployment. In the modern industrial era the 
workman, generally speaking, cannot be adjudged 
responsible for the fact that he is out of work 
and cut off from the means of livelihood. For he 
can only work if jobs, provided by employers, are 
available. And there are marked variations from 
month to month and year to year in the number 
of job opportunities, or the demand for labour, 
while the number of persons seeking work, or 
the supply of labour, varies much less. Under 
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these circumstances it is inevitable that there are 
distinct job shortages at times, and that some of 
the most able, energetic and conscientious work- 
men, along with many of the less competent, are 
forced to stand idle. Thus the worker is at the 
mercy of economic forces quite beyond his indi- 
vidual control. Broad social factors, not the lazi- 
ness, indolence, or incapacity of the individual, 
cause the great bulk of unemployment. It is 
therefore most unjust that the full burden of it 
should fall upon the individual. 

Industry, on the other hand, ought to assume 
a large share of responsibility. It is industry’s 
variable and fitful demand for labour which is the 
basic causal factor. In a very real sense unem- 
ployment may be considered one of the ‘costs’ of 
industry. For the workers who are laid off in 
winter or during a period of depression are sure 
to be needed again. They constitute the reserve 
forces who will be called into action when in- 
dustry begins another advance. The expense of 
supporting them while they are laid off, as well 
as while they are at work, may therefore legiti- 
mately be charged to industry, just as interest 
upon investment in idle machinery, compensation 
to employees for accidents, depreciation, fire in- 
surance, and other overhead factors are charged. 
This cost may be covered by the payment of 
wages high enough to permit saving for unem- 
ployment on the part of workers, a principle 
which is implicitly recognized by some employers 
in paying higher wage rates to casual workers 
than to those who have steady posts. But in the 
absence of such provision the case seems clear for 
industry, or for the community acting in behalf 
of industry, to make adequate arrangement for 
the maintenance of the unemployed. 

Simple justice, it appears, demands such a 
policy. And so does economic efficiency. _The 
farmer who does not use his horses in winter 
would not think of letting them starve or go 
without shelter. The general in the field pro- 
vides rations ‘for his reserve troops as well as 
for those in the line. The owner of unoccupied 
buildings makes minor repairs from time to time. 
There would be grave losses if the horses, the 
troops or the buildings were allowed to deteriorate 
in quality. By the same token it would be suicidal 
for industry to permit a portion of its most im- 
portant resource, labour, to waste away and decay 
merely because temporarily it was not being used. 
That way would lie curtailment of the productive 
power of the community. 

In practice we do not adhere rigidly to doc- 
trines of individualism in dealing with the desti- 
tute unemployed. We recognize the principle that 
industry, or the community, must assume respon- 
sibility for their maintenance. Humanitarianism, 
if not the arguments of justice and economic ex- 
pediency that have been cited, bids us step in and 
rescue the perishing, and we do so without ques- 
tion. Assistance by employers, friendly help, pri- 
vate organized charity, and public relief are our 
modes of giving expression to the principle. Our 
instinct is sound, but surely it takes on what is, 
in the eyes of the gods of intelligence, an absurd 


form. For our method of relief is chaotic and 
unorganized. It showers largesse upon some and 
it leaves others on the brink of starvation. It 
provides needy families with turkey and plum 
pudding and gaudy toys on Christmas Day and 
leaves them in dire want for the rest of the year. 
It does not protect, during times of stress, hard- 
won standards of living that are above the sub- 
sistence level, but only prevents people from fall- 
ing into starvation and abject destitution. It 
degrades and pauperizes. It creates unemploy- 
ables. It is a ‘dole’ system of the most vicious 
sort, far more to be criticised than the Poor Law 
relief and the ‘uncovenanted’ or ‘transitional’ ben- 
efit of Great Britain. In so far as it is provided by 
private charity and public grant it is a dole not 
only to the unemployed but also to industry, pay- 
ing a bill which industry properly ought to meet. 
‘How much longer’, Professor S. H. Slichter of 
the Harvard Business School, asked recently, ‘is 
American industry going to hold out a tin cup to 
the public, begging contributions for the unem- 
ployed’? On a dozen counts our dole system 
stands condemned. It is an utterly unsatisfactory 
method of discharging the obligation of industry 
best those for whom it cannot provide honest 
work. 


The alternative is the method of insurance— 
of making provision in advance for contingencies 
such as death, accident, fire, or unemployment 
that are bound to occur, of pooling and distrib- 
uting risks, of providing a standardized mode of 
treatment for those suffering loss. Under an in- 
surance scheme allowances for the bona fide un- 
employed—those who are able to work and will- 
ing to work but unable to obtain employment— 
would be provided in properly organized fashion, 
with no stigma of charity attaching to them. 
Reasonable assistance would be theirs as a right, 
not a privilege; as reputable payment, not as dis- 
reputable dole. They would be entitled to bene- 
fits of a definite amount on giving proof of genu- 
ine unemployment, all of a given class being 
treated alike. Funds would be built up during 
periods of full employment to stand the drain of 
heavy benefits during the inevitable depressed 
months. Contributions would be so adjusted to 
probable benefits that hasty and necessarily in- 
efficient measures would not be required in times 
of stress. Industry might bear a large share of 
the burden of these contributions so that, in 
effect, it would distribute wage payments among 
those workers it was not using temporarily as 
well as among those it retained in service. It 
does this already for capital, setting aside finan- 
cial reserves in prosperous years for the payment 
of dividends when profits are low. While industry 
might bear the main burden of contributions there 
is no reason why employees or the state, or both, 
should not also contribute. 

But this verges on the prescription of detail, 
something beyond the scope of this brief article. 
The principle of insurance is one thing and its 
application another. The plans of unemployment . 
insurance that are in effect in different countries 
vary considerably in detail, and a satisfactory 
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scheme for Canada would no doubt have to be 
constructed differently from others to take ac- 
count of the economic and social conditions 
peculiar to the Dominion. We are by no means 
bound to follow the British model in every partic- 
ular and there are good reasons why we should 
depart from it radically at various points. 


One thing insurance is not, and that is a cure 
for unemployment. Beyond question it would be 
better to provide jobs for those who are out of 
work than to maintain them in idleness. But un- 
employment is a stubborn problem which has 
thus far defied all efforts at solution. This is not 
to say, however, that it is completely insoluble. 
There are many proposals for making work that 
deserve far more trial than they have yet re- 
ceived. What is needed, in Canada as elsewhere, 
is a vigorous, continuing, and unified program to 
reduce unemployment and abate its evil effects, 
and such a program would surely achieve remark- 
able results. But there is little prospect that 
such a program would solve the problem com- 
pletely. Even in a Utopian economic system in- 
dustry would surely require a certain reserve of 
labour. Certainly we are bound to have people 
out of work in Canada for a good while to come, 
and some system of maintenance for them is 
therefore necessary. Thus unemployment insur- 
ance would have a place in the program that has 
been proposed, as a means of dealing with that 
volume of unemployment that cannot be elimi- 
nated. It is not at all incompatible with pre- 
ventive measures. Rather is it complementary, 
and it ought to go hand in hand with them. 


In addition, certain positive social advantages 
may be claimed for unemployment insurance. It 
holds up the buying power of consumers in times 
of depressed employment and acts therefore as a 
stabilizing force to industry. It may be so framed 
as to exert pressure upon employers to adopt: 
measures of regularization within their own 
establishments. It operates to relieve social agen- 
cies of the burden of dealing with problems 
of ill health, illegitimacy, family disorganization, 
chronic dependence and the like that are created 
under present circumstances in Canada by every 
wave of unemployment. And it lessens in the 
wage-earner’s mind the haunting fear of insecur- 
ity, the greatest single cause of industrial unrest 
and radicalism in this country, according to the 
Mather Commission Report of 1919. Even a 
staid Royal Commission has reported in Great 
Britain that it was unemployment insurance 
which prevented a revolution in that harassed 
country during the post-war decade! 

There seems little danger of an uprising of 
the proletariat in this country. But how much 
longer can Canada afford to deny her workers 
the justice of adequate protection against the 
grim tragedy of unemployment? 
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O CANADA 


HE part of Canada which has been hit most 

severely by the current depression is un- 

doubtedly the House of Commons at Ottawa. 
Readers of Hansard will search their memories 
a long time before they can recall anything so 
dull and futile as the proceedings of the current 
session before the Easter recess. The govern- 
ment members, on the few occasions on which 
they have turned up in the House at all, have kept 
quiet—probably a wise policy for a government 
with such a record of achievement as the present 
one. On the Opposition side Mr. King did in- 
deed make hash of the Prime Minister’s activities 
at the Imperial Conference; but he spoiled his 
effort by speaking for four and a half hours, as if 
Parliamentary speeches were delivered for the 
benefit of Ph.D. researchers in the next century; 
and he ended up with a sickening outburst of cant 
about the things of the spirit in his worst John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. manner. The Westerners, with 
the exception of Mr. Heaps, have been mostly 
lifeless and ineffective, conscious that nothing 
they may say will make any impression on the 
solid Tory majority. The Prime Minister, who 
inevitably sets the tone of the debates, has been 
his usual blustering bad-tempered self. He he- 
labours his opponents with all the zest and also 
with all the grace and subtlety of a high-school 
orator. Nothing shows so clearly the intellectual 
quality of this seventeenth Parliament of the 
Dominion as the fact that, up to date, no 
speaker on the opposition side seems able to de- 
flate the ridiculous pomposity of the government 
leader. As for the lesser members, it should be 
recorded that the seconder of the Address ended 
his speech with a poetical quotation from Edgar 
A. Guest; and that a new buffoon, in the person 
of Mr. Armand Lavergne, has arisen to take the 
place of our own Toronto Tommy Church. 








* * * 


HE reason for the feeling of futility which has 

settled down upon our Parliament proceed- 

ings is that Parliament has so little contact 
with the policy-making of the government. The 
Speech from the Throne was as evasive on all 
concrete questions of policy, except one, as if it 
had been drafted by Mr. Mackenzie King himself. 
Evidently it conveyed the impression to Ottawa 
observers that the government intends to put off 
the carrying out of most of its election promises 
to a more convenient season—again the atmos- 
phere is strangely reminiscent of the days of Mr. 
King and his famous chart. The exception is, of 
course, the matter of the tariff. About this we 
are left in no doubt. There are to be more hand- 
outs to favoured interests. But even here the 
Speech has recourse to euphemism. It refers to 
‘certain measures designed by my ministers to 
furnish our people with all possible safeguards 
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against a recurrenge of the present subordination 
to world forces.’ It is hard to make up one’s 
mind whether it is a more severe indictment of 
the Prime Minister to charge that he uses such 
‘oleaginous and saponaceous’ phrases to hide what 
is only a crude distribution of favours to the in- 
terests who control his party, or that he really 
believes his own phrases. Imagine the mentality 
of a man who actually believes that a country of 
ten million people which sows twenty-five mil- 
lion acres to wheat each year and which is ex- 
ploiting its forest and mineral resources on a 
scale far beyond its own consumptive capacity can 
yet insulate itself by a tariff wall against this 
‘subordination to world forces.’ 

On nearly every other question outside of the 
tariff the government has remained non-commit- 
tal. It has been amusing to watch the strong 
man making up his budget and suggesting one 
tax after another through his press organs in 
order to see which will rouse the least howl] from 
the public. About markets for wheat we are as 
much in the dark as ever. The Prime Minister 
has cleverly forestalled any effort by Parliament 
to discuss what should be Canadian policy at the 
coming Imperial Conference by announcing that 
the Ottawa meeting is only a continuation of the 
discussions adjourned at London and that he can- 
not go into these matters inasmuch as they are 
sub judice before that conference. About trans- 
portation problems we are also left in the dark. 
Evidently the plea of economy is going to be used 
in order to handicap the publicly owned railway 
for the benefit of the C.P.R., but the damage will 
have been done before Parliament can effectively 
express itself. In fact the only policy which the 
House will have a real opportunity to discuss will 
be that of tariff increases; and on this question 
Mr. Bennett knows that the Liberals dare not in- 
dulge in more than vague generalities for fear of 
antagonizing the interests who will provide the 
campaign funds at the next election. 


* * * 


HERE is, however, one other question on 

which the government’s actions have been 

prompt and decisive. They have committed 
us to a holy war against Russia. It was evident 
at the Imperial Conference that Mr. Bennett was 
determined to work the Russian bogey for all it 
was worth as a screen to hide his own inability 
to do anything effective for our wheat farmers. 
And now Mr. Ryckman, the only minister up to 
date who has been able to seize the spotlight for 
a moment from his leader, has made his bid for 
fame as the Jix of Canada. Of course the shut- 
ting out of Russian goods from Canada has no 
effect whatever upon the real pressure of Rus- 
sian competition with us, which is not in Cana- 
dian markets but in European. And the refusal 
of Russian orders for agricultural machinery 
merely means that some other country will get 
them. The idea that the rest of the world is 
going to deny itself opportunities for profitable 
trade with Russia in order to help Mr. Bennett’s 
government out of a hole is too absurd for argu- 
ment. The Russian embargo is based not upon 


economic considerations but upon political. Next 
to his anti-British ‘Canada First’ cry it is to be 
Mr. Bennett’s main argument in winning over 
Quebec to his party. When the embargo was first 
imposed rumour had it that the main force be- 
hind the policy was the French Catholic hier- 
archy. This has been confirmed by events in 
Parliament. Mr. Lavergne, who, as he so fre- 
quently explains, is a Conservative because he is 
a Catholic, fairly slobbered over the government 
on the subject of Russia. ‘When the leader of the 
government stopped all trade with Russia, he gave 
not only‘to our country but to the world at large 
the greatest example of the teachings of the 
bible.’ Still more significant, Mr. Casgrain, the 
Liberal Whip, backed him up in these statements 
about Russia. Of course the policy meets with 
the enthusiastic support of Sir Herbert Holt and 
of the Toronto Globe, and presumably of all good 
Ontario Orangemen who do not happen to be em- 
ployed in the Massey-Harris or the Cockshutt fac- 
tories. And here we have once more the magic 
combination which was first discovered by John 
A. Macdonald for the government of Canada— 
the French Catholic hierarchy, Montreal big 
business, and the Orange booboisie. In more 
senses than he is ever likely to admit in public 
Mr. Bennett is carrying on the traditions of the 
great chieftain. 

Still he had better watch his step. It so hap- 
pens that the religion of capitalism is strongly 
suspect just now among our Western farmers 
who form the section of the community that is 
hardest hit by Russian competition. And if Rus- 
sia succeeds in solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment more satisfactorily than our bank presi- 
dents seem likely to do, we may hear mutterings 
even in Ontario and Quebec about religion being 
the opiate of the people. 

F. H. U. 








THE DIFFERENCE 


Your way of loving is too slow for me, 

For you, I think, must know a tree by heart 
Four seasons through, and note each single leaf 
With microscopic glance before it falls— 

And after watching soberly the turn 

Of autumn into winter and the slow 

Awakening again, the rise of sap— 

Then only will you cry: ‘I love this tree!’ 


As if the beauty of the thing could be 

Made lovelier or marred by any mood 

Of wind, or by the sun’s caprice; as if 

All beauty had not sprung up with the seed— 
With such slow ways you find no time to love 
A falling flame, a flower’s brevity. 


DOROTHY LIVESAY 
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RADIO LEGISLATION 
CAN IT BE ENACTED BY THE DOMINION PARLIAMENT? 


By JOHN J. ROBINETTE 


N the recent discussions as to the proposed 
| nationalization of radio, it seems to have been 

assumed that any legislative action in respect 
to the radio problem must come from the 
Dominion Parliament. Whether the proposed 
legislation is to take the form of nationalization 
involving the expropriation of existing radio sta- 
tions, or the form of regulations aimed at the 
abolition of direct advertising, it is clear that 
such legislation, if any, should be Dominion-wide 
in application. Both from the economic and social 
viewpoints it is highly desirable that the pro- 
posed legislation, whatever form it may take, 
should be national in scope, ensuring uniformity, 
rather than provincial, involving the possibility 
of divergent regulations in the different prov- 
inces. The outstanding feature of our radio 
dilemma is that we are dependent in too great a 
degree for the superior programs, on American 
broadcasts originating from American stations 
and advertising American products. The funda- 
mental aim of any legislation. should be to 
foster a national radio consciousness, and obvi- 
ously this aim can be adequately realized only 
by Dominion, rather than by purely Provincial 
legislation. 

Desirable as such Federal legislation may be 
from an economic or patriotic viewpoint, that de- 
sirability affords no answer to the purely legal 
question—Has the Dominion Parliament, under 
the British North America Act, the power to 
enact legislation expropriating the present sta- 
tions or regulating the manner in which they are 
to carry on their business; or must such legisla- 
tion come from the Provincial legislatures? 

An examination of those sections of our con- 
stitution dealing with the distribution of legisla- 
tive powers between the Dominion and Provinces, 
read in the light of the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council explaining their 
meaning, leads one to the conclusion that it is, at 
least, highly doubtful whether the Dominion Par- 
liament has the power to enact the proposed legis- 
lation. A conclusion that such legislation must 
come from the Provincial legislatures may indeed 
be unfortunate, but the courts cannot consider 
social or economic advantages if they are called 
upon in the future to pronounce upon the validity 
of Dominion legislation in respect to radio broad- 
casting. We can hardly blame the draughtsmen 
of the B.N.A. Act for not having been more pre- 
cise in their allocation of the power to pass legis- 
lation as to radio. If Sir John A. Macdonald at 
one of the conferences leading up to the passing 
of the B.N.A. Act had asked his colleagues: ‘Do 
you deem it advisable that the proposed Federal 
Parliament shall have the power to legislate as 
to music or messages transmitted through the air 
without the use of wires’, no doubt his colleagues 
would have shaken their heads sadly and mur- 


mured something about poor John working too 
hard and needing a well-earned rest. 

The defects of our Federal type of constitu- 
tion are becoming more pronounced with the de- 
velopment of novel forms of enterprise which 
could not possibly have been before the minds of 
the draughtsmen in the 1860’s, and day by day 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to state with 
certainty whether the Dominion or the Provinces 
have the power to legislate in respect to these 
new developments. This uncertainty is proving 
and will continue to prove a barrier in the path 
of social legislation which is aimed at the regula- 
tion in the public interest of those forms of en- 
terprise in which the people of Canada, as a 
nation, have a peculiar interest calling for pro- 
tection. This uncertainty and its consequential 
impeding of desirable legislation is part of the 
price that we have to pay for the federal form 
of government under which we live. But it is 
far better to realize the existence of that uncer- 
tainty in advance and have any uncertainty set 
at rest by the courts than to be awakened by a 
rude jolt that the legislation is ultra vires after 
it has been placed on the statute books. 

Under the B.N.A. Act the legislature of each 
province is exclusively empowered to make the 
laws in relation to matters coming within certain 
enumerated classes of subjects, one of which is, 
‘Property and Civil Rights in the Province’. The 
Dominion Parliament is empowered to make laws 
‘for the peace, order and good government of 
Canada’ in relation to all matters not coming 
within the classes of subjects assigned exclusively 
to the Provinces. In addition to this general 
power conferred by the ‘peace, order and good 
government’ clause, the Dominion Parliament, 
notwithstanding anything else in the Act, ex- 
pressly has exclusive legislative authority as to 
all matters coming within certain enumerated 
classes of subjects, which include, ‘The Regula- 
tion of Trade and Commerce’, ‘The Raising of 
money by any mode or system of taxation’, and 
‘Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, 
telegraphs, and other works and undertakings 
connecting the Province with any other or others 
of the Province, or extending beyond the limits 
of the Province’. 

Prima facie, any of the proposed forms of 


legislation as to radio would fall under the head- ° 


ing of ‘Property and Civil Rights in the Province’ 
and, hence, prima facie, it would appear that the 
power to enact such legislation rests exclusively 
with the Provinces. The Dominion Parliament 
could not claim the power to enact the proposed 
legislation under the general ‘peace, order and 
good government clause’, because under that 


clause, as interpreted by the Judicial Committee, 


the Dominion can only legislate as to matters not 
coming within the classes of subjects assigned ex- 
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clusively to the provinces, unless the matter legis- 
lated upon is of such great and urgent importance 
as to assume the character of a national catas- 
trophe. Intolerable as some persons may regard 
the present radio situation, it has hardly yet as- 
sumed the proportions of a national catastrophe. 
Hence Dominion legislation on the subject could 
only be justified under one of the enumerated 
heads of jurisdiction, set out above, which are 
given to the Dominion notwithstanding anything 
else in the Act. Could the legislation be justified 
as ‘Regulation of Trade and Commerce’? 
Although, in its ordinary grammatical sense, ‘reg- 
ulation of trade and commerce’ is wide enough to 
include the regulation of radio broadcasting, 
nevertheless, the Privy Council, possibly unfor- 
tunately, has so cut down the meaning of the 
‘trade and commerce’ clause that no legislation 
can be upheld under this heading alone; the effect 
of the decisions is that this clause can be used 
only as an auxiliary to other enumerated heads 
of jurisdiction. The Privy Council has specifi- 
cally held that the ‘trade and commerce’ clause 
does not empower the Dominion Parliament to 
pass legislation regulating the conduct of any 
business carried on within the Province. Could the 
proposed legislation be called legislation for ‘the 
raising of money by any mode or system of taxa- 
tion’? Obviously the real purpose, the ‘pith and 
substance’ of any of the proposed forms of legis- 
lation would not be merely to raise money by tax- 
ation; the real purpose of such legislation would 
be to abolish or at least regulate the mode of 
broadcasting by the existing stations. 

Perhaps the strongest ground upon which the 
Dominion could legally justify the proposed legis- 
lation is that it would be legislation as to ‘tele- 
graphs, and other works and undertakings con- 
necting the Province, with any other or others of 
the Province, or extending beyond the limits of 
the Province’. While many ingenious arguments 
pro and con could be devised on the basis of the 
derivation of the word ‘telegraph’, the fact re- 
mains that the framers of the Act, with the 
scientific knowledge available in 1867, could only 
have used the word ‘telegraph’ as meaning a de- 
vice for the transmission of messages by wire, 
and the radio or wireless is the very antithesis of 
that. Although it is conceivable that a court 
might say that radio broadcasting stations con- 
stitute other works or undertakings ‘connecting 
the Province with any other or others of the 
Province’, nevertheless to reach such a conclusion, 
the court would have to stretch and unduly strain 
the plain meaning of words as used by men and 
women in 1867. 

One would indeed be bold to give a final and 
definite opinion that the Dominion has or has not 
the power to pass legislation affecting radio 
broadcasting; yet one can say with absolute as- 
surance that the Dominion’s power to pass such 
legislation is surrounded with grave doubts. 

A great waste of time, money and effort can 
be saved if this doubtful question of power to 
legislate is settled in advance by the courts. Our 
experience in the past with Dominion legislation 
which has been placed on the statute books and 


then declared ultra vires by the courts has not 
been a happy one. The Lemieux Act, more form- 
ally the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1907 was 
resorted to and acted upon only to be declared 
outside the powers of the Dominion Parliament 
by the Judicial Committee in 1925. Doubt at 
present is being cast upon the validity of the 
Dominion Trade Marks legislation which has been 
on the statute books in varied forms since 1868. 
Any uncertainty as to the powers of the Dominion 
Parliament to pass radio legislation may and 
should be settled in advance by a reference of 
the question to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The radio question is one in which the public has 
a peculiar and warranted interest and an intelli- 
gent consideration of the question by the public is 
possible only if it knows with certainty in ad- 
vance which, if any, of the proposed forms of 
ee may be enacted by the Dominion Par- 
iament. 


SIREN SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatchewan! You always seem to me 

A woman with no favour in your face; 

Flat-breasted, angular, and void of grace, 

Why do men woo you? Nought is fair to see 

Since yet on him, who yet its echo hears, 

In that wide visage with thin, unkempt hair, 

And form that squarely stands, feet splayed 
apart; 

Yet for scant guerdon we your rigours dare, 

What is your lure, you hag without a heart? 


Is it that he who by your wind-borne song 

In youth was ravished, with youth’s unstopt ears, 
Must in your thrall drag out his tale of years— 
Dumb years of charmed toil, hard, lonely, long— 
Siren Saskatchewan, your spell lies strong? 


HAROLD BALDWIN 
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NEW POEMS FOR OLD— 
I.—THE DECLINE OF POESY 
By F, R. SCOTT 


HEN the modernist movement in poetry 

first began to excite curiosity, shortly be- 

fore the world war, it was looked upon as 
another of those fantastic developments which a 
decadent art period was evolving in an endeavour 
to gain notoriety for itself. Painting had gone 
off the deep end with the Cubists; music had 
been seduced from the narrow path of nineteenth 
century virtue by the evil influence of Scriabine, 
Stravinski & Co. Now poetry seemed to be play- 
ing the same game. The Americans had imported 
vers libre from France, mistranslated it ‘free 
verse’, and started it on its mad career. It was 
rumoured in respectable literary circles that even 
greater absurdities were being perpetrated by the 
group whose principal organ of expression was 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. But then, what 
could one expect? .... it was a Chicago publica- 
tion. No person with the smallest claim to a 
knowledge of good literature felt the least con- 
cern. It seemed clear that poetry, at any rate in 
England, was destined to continue its splendid 
march down the broad highway which had been 
cleared by the pioneers of the Romantic Revival 
and thoroughly ditched, drained, and macadamized 
by the eminent Victorians. None feared or sought 
a change when the accepted tradition was being 
kept alive by such a ‘nest of singing birds’ as 
Brooke, Masefield, de la Mare, Davies, and others, 
with Robert Bridges for those who could not 
stomach even this much novelty, and Kipling (the 
Robert W. Service of England) for schoolboys 
and the army. 

Then came the war. Immediately the little 
band of English singers, in common with poli- 
ticians, prelates and potentates of every kind, 
arose as one man to proclaim its faith in the 
stock-in-trade ideals of the European nation-state 
of 1914—tribal god, crusading country, glory of 
warfare, honour of dying, etc., etc. Shaw tells 
us in the preface to Heartbreak House that at the 
beginning of the war everyone lost their heads. 
He is wrong. Everyone kept them, but those were 
the sorts of heads they had. The poets were no 
exception: none of them was great enough to be 
ahead of his time. Rupert Brooke, not having 
slept in Flanders’ mud, likened the soldiers to 
‘swimmers into cleanness leaping’, and saw fit to 
thank God for matching him with His hour; 


though just why God should get the thanks and. 


Germany nothing but blame is not quite clear. 
Fate dealt unkindly with Brooke, however, killing 
him before his fine boy’s mind had an opportunity 
to mature, and only relented so far as to allow 
him to make one corner of a very foreign land 
forever England. The other poets of the group 
expressed the same attitude, only less beautifully. 
De la Mare wrote, in ‘How Sleep the Brave’ :— 


Nay, nay, sweet England, do not grieve, 
Not one of these poor men who died 
But did within his soul believe 

That death for thee was glorified. 


Herbert Asquith was quite sure he knew all 
about the feelings of the little bank clerk who 
= his ledgers and went out dutifully to be 
shot :— 

His lance is broken; but he lies content 


With that high hour in which he lived and died, 
And falling thus, he wants no recompense... . 


It was all so simple; religion and morality be- 
came at once Anglo-Saxon. When Hardy wrote :— 


In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just 


he meant it as assurance that England would win 
the war; and when Henry Newbolt cried :— 


England! on thy knees tonight 
Pray that God defend the Right 


he had no doubt that the effect of such a prayer 
would be to assist the Allied cause. Lucy Whit- 
well was even more express in her reliance upon 
the Deity; in her poem, ‘Christ in Flanders’, she 
remarks quite blandly :— 


It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders 


making it quite clear that ‘He’ was cheering and 
exhorting the proper army. Cecil Spring-Rice 
summed up the situation when he vowed to his 
country ‘the love that asks no questions’. Eng- 
lish poetry of the early days of the war savours 
a of Parnassus than of the playing fields of 

n. 

But this attitude could not and did not sur- 
vive. The early form of patriotism was very 
soon shot full of holes. The futility of the whole 
arbitrament of war stood out clearly as the irre- 
parable costs of victory became apparent, and 
intelligent people began to realize that the hero- 
ism and sacrifice shown by both armies proved 
not so much the nobility of man as his enormous 
capacity for patience under exploitation. This 
change of outlook, which was the sole contribu- 
tion of the war to the cause of peace, found its 
way into poetry: compare the galahadism of 
Brooke with such typical lines as Siegfried 
Sassoon’s :-— 

O martyred youth and manhood overthrown 
The burden of your wrongs is on my head. 


and Wilfred Owen’s :— 


What passing-bells for those who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 


From ‘breaking a lance’ to ‘dying as cattle’—that 
is the history of 1914-18. The later poets were 
most concerned with the brutality, stupidity, 
and horror of battle, and no longer found inspira- 
tion in the cause for which théy were fighting. 
This loss of faith in the pre-war outlook on life 
predisposed them to an abandonment of pre-war 
literary conventions. 

It only needed the failure of the beatific 
visions of the ‘reconstruction’ period, on top of 
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the intellectual ferment caused directly by the 
war, to complete a shifting of beliefs the like of 
which has probably not been experienced in 
Christendom since the Renaissance. Of this 
period of scepticism, disillusionment, and tenta- 
tive searching after new truth, enough has 
already been written. It is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purposes to note that although politicians and 
others licensed to talk with authority, continued 
to behave as though nothing very special had 
happened, the younger intellectuals believed that 
something so revolutionary and overwhelming had 
occurred that nothing, not even poetry, could ever 
be quite the same again. It was not a mere ques- 
tion of a change of attitude toward war. Every 
line of investigation explored intelligently seemed 
to lead to the same conclusion—that the orthodox 
was wrong. The old order of politics needed no 
consideration; the fact of the war was proof 
enough of its obsolescence. The old order of Deity 
was shown by anthropologists to be built not 
upon rock, but upon the sands of primitive social 
custom. Socialism and Communism cast over- 
whelming doubt upon the value of the old 
economic order. Psychologists unearthed buried 
portions of the temple of the mind, and disclosed 
curious and not entirely clean springs of mental 
activity. The universe itself, after Einstein’s 
manipulations, ceased to be an easy movement of 
heavenly bodies through infinite space, and be- 
came a closed continuum as warped as the mind 
of man, from which there was no escape. Moral- 
ity disappeared in mere behaviour. Amid the 
crash of systems, was Romantic Poetry to sur- 
vive? It would have been a miracle had no liter- 
ary revolution occurred. 

Meanwhile the weapons of revolution were 
being forged by the new American poets. While 
Europe was discovering its own barbarism they 
were exploring fresh avenues of poetic expression 
and perfecting new rhythms and verse forms. By 
1917 the first edition of Harriet Munro’s The 
New Poetry was on sale, T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock 
and Other Observations had been published, and 
the work of such innovators as Amy Lowell, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Ezra Pound, Carl Sandburg, 
and the Imagists was being widely read. The 
product of this labour was available for a gener- 
ation which had ceased to believe in the wisdom 
of its fathers, and was determined to assert its 
independence. Today we are sufficiently cured 
of post-war fever, and sufficiently habituated to 
the sight of poems whose lines don’t tum-ti-tum- 
ti-tum along to a perfect rhyme, to be able to 
view the modernist movement somewhat dispas- 
sionately. We note that it has now enjoyed some 
twenty years of vigorous life; and the end is not 
yet. Though the originators of the movement 
seem to have finished their best work, their in- 
fluence has spread abroad and can be traced even 
in the verse of poets who would not claim to be 
of the new school. Violent hostility has ceased in 
educated communities, though in Canada the mod- 
ernist still has to endure the derision of ageing 
critics as well as the indifference of the bour- 
geoisie of poetry readers who pull up their Golden 
Treasury skirts and pass him by on the other side. 


It was only a short time ago that Alfred Noyes 
was telling Canadian audiences that modern 
poetry was ridiculous and attempting to prove it 
by quoting the following poem from a volume 
which, though written as a joke, had succeeded in 
os in certain advanced London literary 
circles :— 


OPUS XIV 


The asparagus was feathery and tall. 
The hose was rotting by the garden wall. 


Because the fraud was not immediately detected, 
Mr. Noyes concluded that modernist poets were 
fakes. People incapable of distinguishing good 
verse from bad were delighted with this sort of 
argument; having no taste they felt relieved to 
hear they need not bother to decide for them- 
selves whether modern verse was poetry or not. 
But outside of a few strongholds of literary 
obscurantism such as University English Depart- 
ments, Canadian literary societies, and the sexa- 
genarian type of literary journal, the value and 
importance of the new poetry has been recog- 
nized. Even the Times Literary Supplement has 
been known to treat Mr. Eliot’s poetry with re- 
spect, and to cast some doubt on the artistic 
merit of The Idylls of the King. The fight for 
poetic freedom has been won. 

The present is therefore an opportune moment 
at which to survey the achievements of the mod- 
ernist poet. What is the freedom that he has 
won, and in what way has he altered or enlarged 
our conception of poetry? 

The most important result of the modernist 
movement has undoubtedly been the reinstate- 
ment of poetry amongst the arts. This remark 
is intended to be taken quite literally. After the 
early vigour of the Romantic Revival had petered 
out into late-Tennysonian sentimentality, poetry 
became the handmaid of English upper-middle- 
class self-complacency. The true poet was en- 
visaged as a Seer, with a noble brow and a moral 
aim. He must have a Message. His verse had 
to be inspired by a search for the good and the 
beautiful, a love of country (his own), and an 
earnest desire to lighten the burden of sorrow 
and suffering which oppressed his fellow crea- 
tures. Poetry, in a word, was cut and trimmed 
to suit a particular body politic with a revered 
constitutional monarch and wide Imperial inter- 
ests .... and it fitted like a frock coat on an M.P. 
The same attitude, with small local variations, 
prevailed in the United States. The result was 
that most later-nineteenth-century verse (which 
would include all Canadian verse up to this year 
of grace), had about as much of the universal in 
it as an antimacassar or the Albert Memorial. 
Whitman, of course, is the inevitable and obvious 
exception: but, he had no influence upon contemp- 
orary poetry. The yellow nineties tried to be 
novel and merely succeeded in being amusingly 
naughty; they gave a jolt to the system, but the 
course of true poetry still ran smooth. Even the 
Georgians, whom many mistake for modernist 
poets, did little more than dust the old ornaments. 
Not till the modernist movement began was the 
proper independence of poetry re-established. 
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The modernist, true child of revolt, thinks in 
different terms. He remembers Shelley’s advice: 
‘the poet would do ill to embody his own concep- 
tions of right and wrong, which are usually those 
of his place and time, in his poetical creations, 
which partake of neither’. He realizes that poetry, 
like music or painting, dwells in a world of its 
own creation, obeying no laws but its own and 
paying homage to no external god, king, or coun- 
try. He discards the ulterior motive; poetry shall 
have no aim but to express faithfully and in the 
most fitting language his deepest emotional ex- 
periences and his clearest vision of the world 
about him. This does not mean of course that 
the modernist refuses to write about such sub- 
jects as patriotism, religion, etc., but it does mean 
that the poet will create the poem with a com- 
plete disregard of its possible effect upon the 
official or ecclesiastical mind. It means too that 
the reader, if he is understanding, will judge the 
poem aesthetically and quite independently of his 
own views on politics or religion. This principle 
is so elementary that its very statement is trite; 
it is the A B C of poetry. Yet because it in- 
volves the proposition that the poet may write 
something which is a good poem, viewed aestheti- 
cally, and a seditious utterance or a blasphemy, 
judged by contemporary social standards, it is a 
principle that needs continuous restatement in 
times of changing beliefs. Otherwise society bap- 
tizes and enlists the poet, and so destroys him. 
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STRANGE book came into my hands lately. 

It is called The Notebook of Malte Laurids 

Brigge. I can neither put it aside nor fin- 
ish it. I began it about a month ago—it is a 
book which can be read physically in a couple of 
hours—and I am but half way through it. I pick 
it up, read a few sentences about nothing at all, 
feel a spell which I cannot define, read on with 
curious intensity, and shortly put the book down 
again, not because I am bored by it but because 
I cannot endure the strain. I have to take the 
thing in tiny doses. A month more and I should 
be at the end of it. For while I say that I 
cannot finish it, I know that I shall not be happy 
until I do. 

Reading it is like breathing the outer atmos- 
phere which the aeroplane has begun to pene- 
trate. The exaltation which airmen must feel 
when they plunge into strange seas of air alone, 
the strain of living at the very margin of life 
where the slightest depression in oxygen-content 
would be fatal—this is the feeling of the book. 
One seems to be tightrope-walking on the dizzy 
edge of the universe. A few unpractised steps 
and I fall off again. On to the sofa, fortunately, 
for I choose my ground before starting. 


As I get more familiar with this rarefied 
world I find myself comparing it to a melody played 
chiefly on the octave that is just off the keyboard 
at the top. Now and then the wavering tune de- 
“scends a little and the faintest of real notes— 
the highest the piano can record—reach my ears, 
‘but a moment more and it is off again into the 
void—into the inaudible which something in me 
can just make audible if I concentrate properly. 
In this book the normal relation between the 
outer world and the inner seems reversed. Usually 
—and especially in books which like the present 
one make some pretence of being a novel—the 
real world is really real and the dream-world in- 
trudes upon it in passing intimations, tweaks of 
ghostliness, flashes of strange light. But here the 
tables are turned, here it is only the ghostly which 
is real and comfortable and it is the fugitive con- 
tacts with the outer world which sound the note 
of terror and dread. The ghosts in this extra- 
ordinary narrative are coal-scuttles, needles, 
breadcrumbs—anything you can lay your hands 
on. Listen to this :— 

I am lying on my bed five flights up, and my day, 
which nothing interrupts, is like a clock-face without 
hands. As a thing long lost lies one morning in its old 
place, uninjured and whole, fresher almost than on the 
day of its disappearance, quite as though someone had 
been taking care of it—so here and there on my coverlet 
lie lost things out of my childhood, and are as new. All 
forgotten fears are there again. 

The fear that a small woollen thread that sticks out 


This, by the way, is not the original, it is— 
though you would never guess it—a translation. 
The author, I should have said before, is Rilke, 
the Austrian poet-mystic—once the secretary of 
Rodin—who died some four years ago and is now 
beginning to be more widely known. And if the 
Woolfs of the Hogarth Press are the sponsors of 
him to the English reading public it is not by any 
mere accident. Who could better appreciate his 
pale sensibilities, his uncanny at-home-ness in the 
innermost life, his psychic minutiae, than Vir- 
ginia Woolf, herself the worldlier and perhaps 
the saner mistress of this art of spiritual hide- 
and-seek, this butterfly seizing of overtones (soon, 
I note with delight, to favour us with another of 
her so-called novels). I can imagine her pleasure 
at Rilke’s account of the man who refused to die 
before he had corrected his nurse’s pronunciation 
of the last word he had heard her utter, his very 
exquisiteness prolonging his life a few seconds 
beyond its term; or of a child watching the per- 
foration of his father’s heart after death; or of 
one man following another through the streets of 
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Paris imitating the paralytic twitchings of his 
limbs till he loses him in the crowd. All this, by 
the way was first published nearly a generation 
ago before the psychological novel was fairly 
launched. 

But it wasn’t just of this mysterious book 
that I sat down to write. What happened was 
that while I was still in the middle of it Arnold 
Bennett died and the thought that it was no use 
looking for another masterpiece from him sent 
me regretfully back to my favourite among his 
novels, and thus it was that I found myself brows- 
ing in The Old Wive’s Tale and in Rilke’s Note- 
book at one and the same time. This, you will 
say, is pointing the contrast with a vengeance. 
Exactly. From Rilke to Arnold Bennett. Can 
you beat it? Never again, I think, will the world 
be as realistically real as it was to Arnold Ben- 
nett. No fear in his level mind of the bed turning 
into granite or of the buttons swelling on his 
night-shirt. We talk lightly of calling a spade a 
spade, but what did we know of the meaning of 
this phrase till we had Arnold Bennett to explain 
it to us? Do any of us know exactly where we 
are as Arnold Bennett did? Notice how he be- 
gins his great book—‘Those two girls, Constance 
and Sophia Baines, paid no heed to the manifold 
interest of their situation, of which, indeed, they 
had never been conscious. They were, for ex- 
ample, established almost precisely on the fifty- 
third parallel of latitude.’ Is not this the key- 
note of everything, his humour, his pathos, and 
his odd mixture of the two? Whether he makes 
us laugh or cry, it is by playing on the incor- 
rigible realness of things :— 


On the previous night one of the three elephants had 
suddenly knelt on a man in the tent; he had then walked 
out of the tent and picked up another man at haphazard 
from the crowd which was staring at the great pictures 
in front, and tried to put this second man into his mouth. 
Being stopped by his Indian attendant with a pitchfork, he 
placed the man on the ground and stuck his tusk through 
an artery of the victim’s arm. He then, amid unexampled 
excitement, suffered himself to be led away. He was 
conducted to the rear of the tent, just in front of Baines’s 
shuttered windows, and by means of stakes, pulleys, and 
ropes forced to his knees. His head was whitewashed, and 
six men of the Rifle Corps were eng: to shoot him at 
a distance of five yards, while constables kept the crowd 
off with truncheons. He died instantly, rolling over with 
a soft thud. 


Why labour the contrast? Virginia Woolf has 
touched brilliantly on it in an essay of hers and 
my only excuse for clumsily returning to it must 
be that I got it at a new angle and perhaps hit 
on the extremest case of it. For, on the one hand, 
I wonder whether even Proust went quite as far 
as Rilke in walking the aforesaid tightrope, while 
Bennett, I am assured, is without a rival in the 
art of keeping off it. His Alpha and Omega was 
just to take the world for granted. No social 
purpose, as in Zola; no evident artistry, as in 
Flaubert. Just the bald, easy, customary accept- 
ance of the real world—just Things, and Time 
sliding past them rubbing the shine off. 

His Old Wive’s Tale will never be beaten in its 
kind. For sheer common-sense ‘averageness’—an 
English virtue, by the way—he may claim to 


stand first. Others may sit higher in heaven but 
he, no doubt, will take the celestial soda biscuit. 
It was fashionable not very long ago to smile 
a little superciliously at such as Arnold Bennett. 
But why? Of course, writers like Rilke simply 
had to, in order to be what they were. But that 
is no reason for following them. We can have 
both and, as I am finding, both at once. Rilke’s 
unearthly pages and the four-square volume of 
Bennett lie open before me. 
INCONSTANT READER 


THE NEW 
AWRITERS 


XVII. 
GEORG KAISER 


ANY people in Germany gravely shake their 

heads whenever the name of Georg Kaiser 

is mentioned and, as he is the most prolific 
writer of plays every one of which proves irri- 
tating to somebody or other, this shaking of heads 
goes on without interruption. So does his suc- 
cess. This condition affects the conservative in 
morals, politics, and stage technique, not forget- 
ting the police who will occasionally forbid the 
performance of a play and a few months later, 
without a line having been altered, withdraw their 
veto. All over the world the police require more 
time than ordinary people to grasp the expedi- 
ency of leaving alone things they do not under- 
stand. 

Kaiser’s life story is as interesting and, in 
some respects, as unconventional as his works. 
Born in 1878 he was a sickly, hypersensitive child. 
After an apprenticeship in his father’s business 
in Madgeburg he spent three years in Buenos 
Aires where he contracted malaria which held 
him in its clutches for eight years. He wrote his 
first play at twenty-five, published it at thirty and 
had it performed at thirty-five. All the time he 
was desperately poor, overwhelmed with debts, 
often hanging on with his eyelashes when he had 
reached the extreme limit of his borrowing power. 
At last, in 1919, his distress, so magnificently 
borne, came to an end. Out of the cloud he 
stepped into the bright sunlight of success. Stage 
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’ and cinema now vied with each other to make him 
‘forget forty years of misery. A year later Ger- 
‘many was stirred by a first class literary scandal: 


the popular playwright, Georg Kaiser, was ar- 
rested for embezzlement and sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. He admitted the truth of the 
charge but pleaded that as a poet he stood outside 
the law and common order of things, that who- 
ever had created much should thereby be ex- 
empted from punishment. He called his arrest 
‘a national disaster’ and he reached the peak of 
his amoralism when he declared: ‘I must be able 
to butcher my children if I have faith in myself.’ 
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After serving his prison sentence he comforted 
himself with the reflection: ‘I am sorry for my 
fellow authors as my prison experience gives me 
an advantage over them.’ This attitude toward 
society, while of course not new, is in Kaiser’s 
case perfectly sincere. A great deal of his dra- 
matic work proves his inordinate faith in himself, 
his disregard of the conventional and his courage 
to pursue his thought to its ultimate conclusions. 

He has written something like forty dramas 
in which he displays a versatility often undis- 
tinguishable from mere restlessness. He takes 
his themes from anywhere: ancient times, the 
Middle Ages, the modern world, history, legend, 
myth, the life of the school, the bank, the prison, 
and factory. He can turn his hand to anything: 
farces, comedies, problem plays, and tragedies. 
He is so constantly trying new effects that we 
are apt to suspect that the effect is the only thing 
aimed at. 

Friendly critics, and there are many, will tell 
us that Kaiser is not so much seeking new effects 
as new paths for the drama, that he finds that the 
traditional literary standards obscure his vision 
and impede his technique. He is, of course, en- 
titled to scrap all artistic and ethical standards, 
on condition that he succeeds in finding a way out 
of the messy jungle in which present-day drama 
is entangled. We may nevertheless regret that 
our over-confident guide should so often lead us 
into a cul-de-sac out of which we have only to 
retrace our steps. Kaiser is quite aware of the 
distress caused by what may appear to us as the 
instability of his artistic conviction. ‘Why should 
I be asked,’ he inquires, ‘where I am standing at 
any time? Must I not always be in motion? It 
is the duty of the creative artist to turn away 
from every one of his works and to retire into 
the desert. When he emerges again he must be 
laden with many things. He must not think of 
building himself a villa with a garage in the shade 
of his sycamores. That would be the limit of 
shamelessness. That would be competing with 
third class cocottes.’ 

The proposal that overprolific dramatic authors 
should from time to time take a sabbatical year 
in the desert will meet with universal approval. 
Kaiser, however, goes further and assures us in 
his essay ‘Vision und Figur,’ that his sole vision 
in everything he writes is the renewal of man, in 
other words he wishes his work to be judged not 
so much by an aesthetic as by an ethical standard. 

Unfortunately any attempt to trace the de- 
velopment of so idealistic a playwright is frus- 
trated by the uncertainty of the chronological se- 
quence of his works due to his habit of periodical- 
ly rummaging in his desk, resuscitating the chil- 
dren of his earlier years and putting them on the 
stage and in the cinema. What is still more dis- 
appointing is that in examining his imposing 
array of plays we experience considerable difficulty 
in discovering in very many of them traces of his 
vision of the renewal of man. Some of his earli- 
est plays, particularly the tragi-comedies of the 
awakening of the sex-instinct may be taken as a 
criticism of life and society, a necessary prelim- 
inary to a reconstruction of society. But what 


can we do with Die jiidische Witwe, a grotesque 
version of the story of the biblical Judith? It 
reads like a parody of Hebbel’s tragic treatment. 
Of the ‘Heroic cat of the Old Testament’ as Heb- 
bel calls her, Kaiser makes a sex-mad woman, 
whose unvarying disappointments, by their num- 
ber and rapid sequence, produce a farcical im- 
pression. Grotesquely enough she reaches the 
goal of her yearning only when her fellow-citi- 
zens, as a reward for a purely incidental patriotic 
achievement, honour her by consecrating her an 
untouchable nun. Part of the ceremony consists 
of a long retirement to a secret chamber in the 
company of the High Priest. An appropriate sub- 
title of this play might have been: ‘Ende gut, 
Alles gut.’ Other sex-torment plays such as 
Kénig Hahnrei and Europa and many others are 
equally useless as a criticism of society. 


Kaiser makes his first attempt to show us the 
New Man in what is undoubtedly his greatest 
play, Die Birger von Calais. The scene is the 
siege of Calais by Edward III. Du Guesclin, the 
champion of chivalrous honour and the old exclu- 
sive heroism of the sword, pleads for resistance to 
the last, while Eustache de St. Pierre, the New 
Man, persuades his fellow citizens to look upon 
the protection and preservation of the harbour, 
which was their creation and the common cul- 
tural possession of the world, as of greater im- 
portance than the question of the flag that is to 
float over Calais. The sublimity of the theme 
grips us from first to last, the structure is per- 
fect, the dialogue far removed from the irritating 
telegram style of his later plays and the strongly 
individualized characters are a pleasant contrast 
to his often very abstract automata. 


After this effort the author made one of his 
excursions into the desert where he seems to have 
left the New Man only to bring back a deplorable 
specimen of the old Adam, the hero of Von Mo- 
gens bis Mitternachts. Not until several years 
later, in 1918, does Kaiser’s supposed preoccupa- 
tion with the renewal of man again find expres- 
sion in dramatic work in Gas. An enormous fac- 
tory of industrial gas used among other things 
by the government armament plants is accident- 
ally blown up and the owner improves the 
occasion by proposing to lead his men back to 
nature by giving each of them a piece of land to 
settle on. The workmen refuse to fall in with 
this not very novel plan and the hero’s only com- 
fort is that the New Man’s advent cannot be de- 
layed much longer. His daughter’s naive prom- 
ise that ‘she will give him birth’ seems a slender 
foundation for such hopes. 


The reign of the New Man who actually ap- 
pears in Gas II, the sequel of Gas I, is unfortu- 
nately brief. He is an uncompromising pacifist 
who puts an end to a state of war by dropping a 
poison gas bomb which exterminates all the com- 
batants, friend and foe alike, a convincingly 
effective way to bring about the cessation of war, 
probably the only way. 

We might imagine that there was nothing 
more to follow, that after the wholesale extermin- 
ation of mankind in Gas II the overpopulation of 
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the world would be the least of the author’s wor- 
ries. Nevertheless Gas II is followed by Gats, the 
hero of which seeks to benefit humanity by the 
introduction of a mysterious contraceptive powder 
called ‘Gats’ to be mixed in the wedding wine of 
couples selected by lot. Like many of his kind 
this benefactor of humanity too is lynched by the 
unsympathetic people. 

This, to date, is Kaiser’s last attempt to re- 
new mankind. Henceforth all is grist that comes 
to his well-oiled mill, the only really noteworthy 
play lately published being Oktobertag, remark- 
able for its abnormal heroine whose mental state 
borders on hysteria and severely taxes our dra- 
matic credulity. 

Kaiser is essentially an experimenter who 
shows by the very multiplicity and variety of his 
experiments that he is still groping in the dark 
and that the millennium of both Man and the 
drama is still some distance off. The continuity 
of his effort is astounding but the result is in too 
many cases disappointing. Die Biirger von Ca- 
lais is in a class by itself. Most of the others 
owe their success to Kaiser’s supreme genius for 
stage technique. Nobody knows better than he 
what to put on the stage to impress his public. 
Hence also the success of his plays as films. 
While quite a number do not rise above the level 
of deadly dull conventionality others have at least 
a number of scenes or whole acts of genuine dra- 
matic power and of striking originality often em- 
phasized by their cubistic setting. The endings 
of his plays are nearly invariably unconvincing. 

As strange, not to say uncouth, is the lan- 
guage. Many of the characters talk like ma- 
chine guns. The air is thick with detached or 
semi-detached parts of speech, from nouns to in- 
terjections. It is the apotheosis of the ellipsis and 
it requires supremely good acting to bring it 
down from its abstract heights, make it sound 
like the articulate speech of warm-blooded human 
beings and endow it with emotional and ethical 
significance. 

Kaiser is probably too exclusively intellectual 
ever to be much more than a playwright. He con- 
tents himself with keeping his characters moving 
but is not really sympathetically interested in 
their fate. He keeps his spectators in a state of 
tension but unmoved. A critic has said of him 
that he is a poet whose talent has obviously a 
_ and that hole is where other men have their 
eart. 


H. WALTER 





POEMS 
By E. J. PRATT 
DOORS 


Daylight now is unavailing, 
You will come no more, 

Call of voice or bell unheeding 
Through life’s open door. 


Only night may work the magic 
With ifs wand of sleep, 

Only when the hour is darkest 
And the dream is deep. 


Welcome then the unawakening, 
Should you come no more 

But when voice or bell is calling 
Through another door. 


BLIND 


It was your boast before the darkness fell, 
That you could measure all your love, and chart 
The return of mine so surely as to tell 

Both boundary and trespass in my heart. 


But when the dawn and the meridian 
Entered their sudden fusion with the night; 
When roses and anemones began 

To grow as winter rushes in your sight; 


I wondered by what navigator’s sign, 

By what vicarious starlight, you could trace 
Horizons which were never yours nor mine, 
Until your wistful fingers sought my face. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE 


That shrug of yours was all I needed, 
There could be no surer sign; 

I swear it shall not pass unheeded, 

You go your way: I go mine. 


At cross-roads we salute, wherever 
Chance or dust shall guide the feet, 
And only then with shoulders—never 
On path or highway shall we meet. 


Agreed. The bargain then must hold 
For good or ill—till Time restores 
Our bodies to a common mould; 
} go my way: you go yours. 


7 
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ELIZABETH WYN WOOD HAHN 


GAIN and again, I came and stood before 
the abstract painting by Bertram Brooker 
entitled ‘Elizabeth’, ... and all of a sudden 

its contents came to life. The barren island in 
the foreground, the leafless tree stretching its 
bare branches in a dramatic gesture, the strange 
statuesque group in the background: a man, head 
down; a woman, head upright; and, emerging 
from this strange composite of forms, giving a 
meaning and a soul to the whole, the head of a 
woman, pale, dark haired, with eyes half closed 
... all this was a portrait, a portrait and a sym- 
bol. Looking into this painting I read its full 
title: Elizabeth Wyn Wood Hahn, and I went on 
te write my own version of this woman and of 
her work, to try a portrayal of both, and to 
attempt to understand and interpret her person- 
ality and her sculpture. 


In the little town of Orillia, some sixty 
miles north of Toronto, Elizabeth Wyn Wood was 
born about thirty years ago. It is not to the 
stimulating atmosphere of an art centre then, that 
this sculptor owes her original inspiration. There 
is no momentous beginning in her life and in her 
work. Through the phenomena of life only, and 
what it includes of mysterious potentialities, she 
came to art. She came to art not of her own 
volition and because she was determined to be an 
artist, but because somewhere in the subcon- 
scious element of her spiritual being there was an 
inborn craving for expression. Try, if you can, 
or if you like, to turn into a romance, or to dra- 
matize the facts, the very simple facts which have 
to do with her first gestures toward a plastic art 
expression. When reality is big you cannot make 
it bigger through literature. It is not that she 
was a prodigy. No. The mountains, islands, vol- 
canoes which she was creating, as a child of four, 
were not even startlingly outstanding. Simply 
she had to create forms with her hands and the 
material she used did not have to be especially 
fine. Soda crackers, a treat to other children to 
feast on, mixed with water and talcum powder 
was magnificent clay for her. Should you look 
for adventure, or a thrilling story of an art evolu- 
tion, you will find neither in the life of Elizabeth 
Hahn. When she was old enough to be allowed to 
gratify her taste for art, she was sent to the 
Ontario College of Art, in Toronto. From there 
she ventured to New York where she remained 
only two months studying at the Art Students 
League. Herein lies her biography up to date. 
Yet, she was not out of college when her work, in 
its maturity and in its controversial qualities, was 
already commanding attention. Between then and 
now, the life of this young artist has been running 
like the quiet stream of a brook through a placid 
and ever unchanging scenery. It has been one 
work after thé other each marking a further and 
broader development. 


As I seek to dissociate the work of Elizabeth 
Hahn and her personality, I discover that this is 
impossible. Her work has invaded her life, sub- 
jugated her mind and heart, has made her into 


es 


its very image. Out of an art-expression, essen- 
tially austere and almost ascetic, there has been 
born a woman of a like soul who lives and feels 
besides herself, in and through her work. Her 
work does not interpret her inner self but de. 
mands of her that she shall reflect it into her own 
self. It is why, as I search for words to portray 
her, I fail to find them, for in speaking of her or 
about her, it is well nigh impossible to speak of 
her or about her. Her art is in the way. 

The sculpture of this artist does not offer 
an only type of art-expression. There are three 
distinct phases in her work. Her portraits are 
realistic and betray a keen psychological insight 
into her sitters. The most remarkable of these is 
probably that of George Finn. 

Canadians turn to her compositions built with 
forms inspired by the rugged northern Ontario 
scenery, rocks and trees of the Georgian Bay, and 
feel that she is the initiator of a creative inter- 
pretation of their environment and of their tem- 
perament. ‘Northern Island’, ‘Passing Rain’, 
‘Dead Tree’, and ‘Island’, cut in marble or cast in 
pewter or in brass, are works of big import. In 
their plastic force and in their design, they appear 
to symbolize the qualities of cold boldness and 
endurance which one associates with Canadian 
characteristics. The Canadianism of these works 
instead of being narrowly nationalistic and self- 
conscious links itself to the broad aesthetic art- 
expressions of the day and is finely abstract. The 
same abstract attitude of mind is found in her 
compositions which echo from afar her own aspir- 
ations, such as ‘Gesture’, ‘Man and Woman’, 
There is a classical purity of line in these works. 
They are also peculiarly sophisticated with a 
sophistication which is more the result of intuition 
and inborn culture and vision than the reflection 
of a life full of experiences. I shall even say that 
they have quite a cosmopolitan flavour, yet being 
fully aware that Elizabeth Hahn has seen nothing 
of the world, for her world until now has been 
rigidly confined within her native province. 

There is no sensitiveness in her art, no drama- 
tization of attitude, no recording of emotions, no 
sentimental reaction toward life or her environ- 
ment. If her art, in its bareness of style offers a 
unique contribution to the aesthetic life of Can- 
ada, it is because, under the tense restraint of a 
strictly disciplined personality, Elizabeth Wyn 
Wood Hahn creates plastic works which are 
singularly alive, forms that are significant in 
spite of their ascetic presentation, a most pure 
expression of her spirit rather than of her flesh. 


JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 
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Elizabeth Wyn Wood Hahn 
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LYRIC FORM 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, by Dorothy M. Stuart 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 200; $1.50). 


Te reputation of Christina Rossetti as a poet 
has grown occulto velut arbor aevo, pushing 
out firm and deep roots to balance the slow but 
steady increase in the foliage. Miss Stuart’s 
book is a timely recognition of this process: what 
is needed now is a selected edition that would 
save the unfamiliar reader the labour and dis- 
appointment of stumbling against the consider- 
able masses of relatively uninspired stuff that 
her admirers tacitly ignore. In the absence of 
this, one could scarcely do better than pick out 
from the collected works the poems that Miss 
Stuart especially mentions. 

For good or evil, the lyric impulse has seldom 
sprung in English more pure or unpremeditated, 
seldom gained or suffered less from self-critical 
revision. And yet it is in the convincing and 
creative force of her imagination, her power of 
placing herself entirely in any fancied situation, 
that her main strength lies, rather than in any 
direct transcription of personal experience. This 
fact makes all the more difficult the task of the 
critical biographer, for there is little to be gained 
by attempting to relate too closely her work and 
her life. In this respect, Miss Stuart deserves 
particular praise. While not underestimating 
the importance of such links as are certain, she 
is careful not to give them more than their true 
value. Though a little self-willed in the matter 
of vocabulary—for it may be doubted whether 
words like ‘allicholy’ and ‘haviour’ however un- 
impeachable their pedigree, add much to the de- 
light or comprehension of most readers—the book 
is a conscientious, thorough, and sensitive study, 
not nearly as dry and pedantically factual as it 
looks on the first glance. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to write of Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s work without going into consid- 
erable detail, for the most surprising thing about 
it is its variety. It is rather disconcerting, for 
one is always finding apparent reminiscences of 
poets whom, as W. M. Rossetti assures us, she 
hardly read: even of poets whom she couldn’t pos- 
sibly have read. She seems indeed to have had 
an instinctive recognition of the various possi- 
bilities of lyric form in English, and to have 
used almost all of them. Certainly, no one was 
ever less the slave of rules. The rhyme arrange- 
ment of some of her sonnets, though Keats might 
have approved, would bar her forever from the 
society of any decent pedant; and time and again 
in her lyrics the movement changes as suddenly, 
as drastically, as effectively, as it does in T. S. 
Eliot, and even more naturally. 

This easy spontaneity led her more than once, 
it must be admitted, into simple blethering trash, 
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put at its best produced a finality and naturalness 
of expression that gives her indisputable rank 
among the true poets. Apart from her devo- 
tional poetry, which is surely in a class by itself, 
one thinks perhaps first of the perfect expression 
of certain moods of despairing resignation that 
make the adjective ‘hopeless’ seem an impertin- 
ence, a terrifying love of absolute annihilation. 
She is in a sense the poet of acquiescence, but 
it is an extremely, almost fanatically, positive ac- 
quiescence: her lines may at times be limp, but 
her mental attitude never is. And yet this same 
woman has produced scores of nursery rhymes 
of the purest metal, and luscious passages of pure 
description as in the opening lines of ‘Goblin 
Market’ that must rouse the despairing envy of 
more than one modern poetess. The sensuous 
luxury of that catalogue of fruits is worthy of 
Keats at his best. 

She has been charged with morbidity. In a 
sense, perhaps she was morbid; look at the ‘Con- 
vent Threshold’—pure Housman in 1858. But 
on the whole, one must feel that there was some- 
thing too fine, too intense about her vision, to be 
adequately described by this somewhat vulgar ad- 
jective. Like Goya, she can express an intensity 
of terror that paralyses description; yet the 
pageant, ‘The Months,’ is as brilliant and exuber- 
ant as one of his tapestry cartoons. 

It would be a graceless and unthankful task to 
specify minutely the steps by which Miss Stuart 
makes her sure way through this extremely 
tangled jungle. It is enough to say that her ap- 
preciation and handling of the peculiar excellen- 
cies of her poet in rhythm, texture, colour, and 
thought are of the just, penetrating, and temp- 
ered, though sympathetic sort that is alone appro- 
priate to this curiously voluminous, restrained, 
limpid, and exuberant poet. 

L. A. MACKAY 


MAN’S INHUMANITY 


THE STORY OF PUNISHMENT, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes (Stratford Co., Boston; pp. vii, 292; 
$3.00). 

THE CRIME OF PUNISHMENT, by Margaret Wil- 
son (Cape-Nelson; pp. 314; $3.25). 

HERE is a streak of brutality in all of us 

which tends to become active when we are 
caught in the swirl of crude, but universal, emo- 
tions, such as fear and greed. But, as a rule, even 
among the more hardened and unimaginative 
types of humanity, this lack of consideration for 
the interests of others is exhibited casually and 
intermittently rather than as a matter of cus- 
tomary behaviour. It is now generally accepted 
that those individuals who are habitually brutal 
in their personal relationships are definitely path- 
ological cases. It is only in our social institutions 
that we develop a collective cruelty which has 
some degree of permanence and which is fed and 
grows by constant accretion. Bernard Shaw, in 
his preface to the Webb’s English Prisons Under 
Local Government, suggests that, with all our im- 
perfections, no person or group of people could be 
so fiendish as to invent our present prison system 








Oxford Books 


The Letters of John Keats 
EDITED BY M. B. FORMAN 
2 Vols.—$10.75 


This edition of Keats’ “Letters” is based upon 
the edition of 1901, supervised by the father of 
the present editor, but goes beyond that edition 
in the number of letters included. More important 
still, the text of 120 of the letters has been re- 
collated, and the series of love letters to Fanny 
Brawne has been included. The edition in there- 
fore as complete and as textually faithful as 
possible. 








Bureaucracy Triumphant 
BY C. K. ALLEN 
$1.50 


The power entrusted to Ministers of making 
“Orders” to take the place of legal enactments 
is shown by the author to have had the result of 
placing the citizen more and more in the position 
of a victim who can be mulcted without the chance 
of being heard in his own defence against the 
Crown, or the assurance that any protest will go 
through the ordinary channels of judicial hearing 
and procedure. The author is Professor of Juris- 
prudence at Oxford University. 


Universities 


American English German 
BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
$3.50 


“The most remarkable study of university 
life and purposes in three countries which has 
appeared for a good many years.” From the 
London Observer. 

“If you have a professor friend, and can be 
sure he has not already sold his overcoat in order 
to buy it, you might give him Abraham Flexner’s 
a From the New York Herald- 
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all in a piece. Its worst features have grown 
upon us slowly and almost imperceptibly, and 
many of them have been introduced by well- 
meaning people, for, as Shaw says: ‘the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions and not with 
bad ones.’ 

The most widely accepted theoretical basis for 
punishment is the theory that man is a free moral 
agent. Each individual is supposed to have an 
untrammeled choice between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
behaviour, and if he chooses to go wrong it is 
only reasonable that he should be punished for his 
perversity. Under this system the courts of law 
may be regarded as moral tailor-shops in which 
each crime is measured by a statutory foot-rule, 
and the garment of punishment is cut to fit 
exactly each particular case. This principle has a 
teleological background, and is deeply rooted in 
nearly all religious orthodoxy. Recent times have 
seen a growth of the idea that only the social 
aspect of crime should be considered, and that, as 
in the treatment of disease, prevention is better 
than cure. 

Mr. Barnes does not believe that the punish- 
ment of crime has much deterrent effect upon the 
potential criminal, and it has no reformative effect 
upon the convicted criminal. We must make our 
choice. We can either punish the criminal or we 
can reform him, but we cannot do both at the 
same time. If we decide on reformation it will be 
necessary to discard nearly all of our criminal 
laws, and entirely remodel our penitentiaries and 
other places of detention :— 


We shall ultimately come to admit that society has 
been as unfortunate in handing over criminals to lawyers 
and judges in the past as it once was in entrusting medi- 
cine to shamans and astrologers, and surgery to barbers. 
A hundred years ago we allowed lawyers and judges to 
have the same control of the insane classes as they still 
exert over the criminal groups, but we now recognize that 
insanity is a highly diversified and complex medical prob- 
lem which we entrust to properly trained experts in the 
field of neurology and psychiatry. We may hope that in 
another hundred years the treatment of the criminal will 
be equally thoroughly and willingly submitted to medical 
and sociological experts. 


The greater part of The Story of Punishment 
is devoted to a historical outline of the various 
penalties which have been inflicted, throughout 
the ages, on those poor wretches who have, con- 
sciously or unwittingly, transgressed the accepted 
moral code of their time. The most diabolical in- 
genuity has been exhibited in inventing ways and 
means of torturing the outlaw. Although impris- 
onment dates back to remote ages, it is only in 
the last century or so that this form of torture 
has been generally used for the treatment of ordi- 
nary offences, as prior to that time, some form of 
corporal punishment was generally inflicted upon 
the offender. The perpetrators of what were con- 
sidered serious crimes were sent to the gallows, 
broken on the rack, the wheel, or some other 
fiendish machine, or were subjected to mutilation ; 
the lesser infractions of the law were dealt with 
by flogging, the pillory, or the ducking-stool. It 
was the Quaker settlements of the United States 
that were largely responsible for the general adop- 
tion of imprisonment as the typical method of 


treating crime. They were the first to revolt 
against the gross physical punitive measures that 
were in effect, and they substituted penitentiaries 
(homes for penitents) as a reform measure. Soli- 
tary confinement, and hard labour, as ameliorative 
expedients, were the contributions of later re. 
formers. 

Although it covers much the same ground as 
Mr. Barnes’s book, and shows a certain similarity 
in arrangement of material, one has little sense of 
repetition in reading The Crime of Punishment. 
There is a difference of temper and a shifting of 
emphasis which gives each of these books a com- 
plementary value in relation to the other. There 
is a certain emotional appeal in Mrs. Wilson’s 
book, but it is an emotion used with restraint and 
tempered by shrewd judgment. As the wife of 
the governor of an English prison she came to live 
in a house on a prison wall, and her original 
attitude of indifference towards the convicted 
criminal changed in time to understanding and 
sympathy. She came to feel that there were no 
criminals in the prison—merely ordinary human 
beings, exactly like those who lived outside the 
grim walls, and she finally asks: ‘How can a 
community hurt a criminal it has created, which 
it has borne as truly as a mother bears a child” 
The convict is a product of a society in which 
there are too many bad laws and not enough good 
ones, and Mrs. Wilson believes that ‘there is no 
acceptable reason for shutting four-fifths of the 
present prisoners in prisons—and none for letting 
the other fifth out.’ At least we have travelled a 
long distance from the bad old days at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when, in English 
criminal law, there were more than two hundred 
capital offences, but there have been reactionary 
forces which have not yielded a foot of this ground 
without a fight. A distinguished English judge, 
Lord Ellenborough, pleading before the House of 
Lords, in 1810, against a bill to abolish the death 
penalty for stealing from a shop to the value of 
five shillings, said: ‘Your Lordships will pause 
before you assent to a measure so pregnant with 
danger for the security of property.’ The bill 
was defeated, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
six bishops voting against it. 

J. F. WHITE 


THE TAYLORIAN LECTURES 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE: The Tay- 
lorian Lectures, Second Series (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; $4.75). 

B* the generosity of two Oxford professors a 

lecture on some aspect of a modern foreign 
literature is delivered at the Taylor Institution 
every year. There are eleven of them in this 
volume, which is, to be precise, no volume at all 
but merely the eleven brochures rebound with- 
out change in pagination. It is a disappoint- 
ment when one’s eye runs down the table of 
contents to note that only two of these lectures 
were entrusted to foreign scholars. But, after 
all, one reasons, nine lectures by the best Eng- 
lish scholars in the modern humanities are not 
to be sniffed at; and then, besides, the Curators 
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of the Taylor Institution may have wished to en- 
courage English scholarship in a field where it 
has never been very fertile. Not at all! Mr. 
John Bailey is here, engaged at his unending task 
of showing that foreign writers are very much 
like English writers after all, and so have their 
merits. He picked on Carducci to show this! 
The Right Honorable H. A. L. Fisher is here, 
merrily paddling his canoe over the treacherous 
waters of Valéry’s poetic art and thought. Sir 
Edmund Gosse came down to say a few charm- 
ing chatty things about the growth of French 
classicism. So the volume is to be light but de- 
lightful? To prevent this there are four solid 
workmenlike studies in comparative literature, 
and Professor Elton’s competent but not very 
penetrating account of Chekov. As a last resort, 
there remain the two foreign lecturers, Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner and Professor Emile Legouis. Dr. 
Flexner’s The Burden of Humanism does not 
really belong in such a collection; for it has no 
evident connection with literature of any kind. 
Nevertheless one turns to it with pleasure; for, 
as always, Dr. Flexner exhibits his talent for ef- 
fective generalizations and his concern with the 
fundamental conflicts in a civilization which, 
however it may travel toward mechanization, de- 
clines to part with the specifically human values. 
Professor Legouis, choosing the most character- 
istically crazy of French Utopias as his subject, 
passes from lively to severe, from scholar to wit 
and back again, with a nimble grace and a sure 
competence which make one despair of most of 
his fellow-contributors. 
E. K. BROWN 


PEPYS AND HIS GENERATION 


Pepys, His LIFE AND CHARACTER, by John 
Drinkwater (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 
374; $3.00). - 

RESTORATION VERSE, chosen and edited by 
William Kerr (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxvi, 
439; $2.25). 

T would be difficult for anyone who was lucky 
enough to be able to live an easy leisured life in 
Pepys’ old house at Brampton, enjoying pleasant 
social relations with the Sandwich family who still 
occupy the neighbouring Hinchingbrooke estate, 
not to think of writing a book about Pepys and his 
patron which could be very suitably dedicated to 
the present Lady Sandwich. And when that for- 
tunate person happens to be Mr. John Drinkwater 
who has already exercised his genius upon Oliver 
Cromwell and Abraham Lincoln, upon Lord Byron, 
‘the Pilgrim of Eternity’ and ‘Mr. Charles King of 
England’, this study of Pepys was bound sooner 
or later to follow. 

There is plenty of material to work upon, and 
Mr. Drinkwater’s aim has been — as he himself 
puts it—‘to present a portrait combining in one 
figure the Pepys known to his own generation as 
a distinguished civil servant and a connoisseur of 
liberal tastes, and the Pepys known to later ages 
as a Diarist of unique attractions,’ or—as the pub- 
lisher explains more picturesquely on the jacket— 
‘to rescue Samuel Pepys from himself.’ The book 
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is valuable in popularizing the recent work of Dr. 
Tanner, who has successfully established Pepys’ 
reputation as a model Civil Servant, and empha- 
sized the importance of his services to the Navy 
at a very critical period. Mr. Drinkwater has not 
been able to add much to our knowledge of Pepys’ 
early life in spite of his favoured position in being 
able to write this chapter, as he reminds us, in the 
very same house where Pepys spent some of his 
boyhood. Indeed his connection with Hunting- 
donshire has tempted him to indulge occasionally 
in conjecture and biographical reveries. But the 
later story of Pepys’ relations with his own 
family, most of whom seem to have been as un- 
lucky and unsuccessful as he was fortunate, adds 
a good deal to the impression we are given of a 
man whose sterling qualities deserve our respect. 

There is perhaps no better way of approach to 
the life and literature of England in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century than by getting thor- 
oughly acquainted with a man like Pepys. His 
immense vitality and all his varied activities and 
interests brought him into touch with many sides 
of the life of his generation, and we are prepared 
to find in it more interest and more significance 
than is generally allowed it in the easy generali- 
zations of its political and literary historians. 

Mr. Kerr, in a good introductory essay to his 
anthology, claims for it a ‘grace and dignity’ 
which has ‘something of seventeenth-century no- 
bility together with something of eighteenth-cen- 
tury urbanity, free from suspicion of the fantastic 
in its grandfathers and of the self-conscious in its 
grandsons.’ And the collection of verse which he 
has included in his volume, written between 1660 
and 1715, is one which I think would have satisfied 
Pepys, with his sympathy and understanding for 
all the possible experiences of husbands and 
lovers, his passion for the theatre and for 
chamber-music, and his excellent sound sense. It 
is hardly necessary to give examples of the love 
lyrics, the hymns, the songs taken from plays or 
set to music by Mr. Purcell, which form so large 
a part of this collection. Of the rest I would 
choose a few lines of Abel Evans, which indicate 
Mr. Kerr’s success in picking up good things from 
less obvious places, and which though written in 
17138, are perhaps not wholly out of date. 


Thank Heaven at last our wars are o’er; 
We’re very wise and very poor; 
All our campaigns at last are done, 
We’ve ended where we just begun 
In perfect peace: long may it last, 
And pay for all the taxes past, 
Refill the Exchequer, chase our fears 
And dry up all the ladies’ tears... . 
H. J. DAVIS 


* * * 
CHRISTIANITY IN OUR TIME 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN PROBLEMS, 
by W. R. Inge (Hodder & Stoughton—Musson ; 
pp. 402; $4.50). 

T the time of the notable Conference on 

Politics, Economics, and Citizenship held 

two or three years ago in London, Dean Inge 
took occasion to say that the Gospel was not 
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good advice, but good news. That was evidently 
because he thought the Churches were mistaking 
their business in meddling in political and social 
questions. He has taken that attitude more than 
once, and it is, therefore, all the more interesting 
to follow him through this, his last ‘considerable 
work,’ in which he sets forth the Christian Ethic 
as he sees it, and in relation to the problems of 
the modern world. 

Taking the New Testament as the norm, the 
Dean first of all surveys the ethical teaching of 
Jesus and of St. Paul (the rest is negligible) and 
here he finds, on the one hand, an ethical religion 
through and through, but, on the other, ‘no sys- 
tem of Ethics, no code of rules for conduct, but 
an outlook, a manner of thinking and acting, a 
standard of values, which necessarily penetrate 
every corner of the personality.’ 

What lies at the root of Christian Ethics is 
not, in fact, legislation at all, but ‘a transvalua- 
tion of all values in the light of our divine son- 
ship and heavenly citizenship.’ It is, accord- 
ingly, useless, to look to the Gospels for plain di- 
rections on matters of social and industrial re- 
form, and it is clearly to misread the teaching 
of Jesus to take it as having reference primarily 
to the improvement of external conditions of life. 
The cure that Jesus believed in for the evils of 
civilization was not environmental change, but a 
change in the inner man ... ‘the most distinc- 
tive thing about the Ethics of the Gospel is not 
the positiveness of its precepts, but the inward- 
ness of them. The typical form of Christ’s ex- 
hortation is not “Do this and abstain from that,” 
but “Be a person of such a character?”’ This is 
undoubtedly true, but one wonders if the Dean is 
not really handing over the pass when he concurs 
in the double standard, and concludes that the 
demands of Christ in the realm of character are 
after all perfectionist, and not permissible for a 
large community. That they are ‘heroic’ goes 
without saying, but Christ’s purpose, clearly, was 
the making of heroes, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the Christian Church is the feeble thing 
it is today because His professed followers have 
consistently failed to achieve heroism of that sort. 
This is not to commit ourselves to too hard a 
literalism, which is as unsound on one side as the 
double-standard is on the other. 

It is when we come to the chapters on ‘Prob- 
lems of Social Ethics’ and ‘Problems of Personal 
Ethics’ that the real aim of the book is reached, 
and here Dean Inge reveals himself as the 
prophet of social ethics that in spite of his pro- 
tests he actually is. Not that he has any sym- 
pathy for the common schemes of reform, Social- 
ist or other, and he will have no truck with those 
who would soil the hands of the Church by lead- 
ing it into the arena of party politics. ‘No 
Church ever goes into politics without coming 
out badly smirched,’ and the idea that it is the 
duty of ‘the Church’ in its corporate capacity to 
make itself a political power and to organize a 
Church vote which politicians will be obliged to 
take seriously, is wholly wrong. It is all very 
well for individual Christians to form conscien- 
tious opinions on political and social questions, 
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but to involve the Church in any party pro- 
gramme can only lead to disaster. The choice 
for the Church is between political power and 
moral influence. We cannot doubt on which side 
a true follower of Christ should range himself.’ 
Few people are likely to quarrel with this position 
as a general rule, and yet there must surely be 
times when it is the clear duty of all Christian 
people, on the basis of Christian standards, to 
rally to the support of any political party that 
is endeavouring to set right a glaring social evil. 
Dean Inge, one cannot help feeling, is not al- 
ways able to see evils when they exist. He is 
thoroughly at home with statistics, but he has 
been too far removed from the life of the com- 
mon people either to understand their problems 
or to appreciate fully their aspirations. To sug- 
gest that greed is at the root of the discontent 
of the working classes is ridiculous, and can only 
indicate ignorance both of the character of the 
working classes and of the conditions that lie at 
the root of their discontent. In this connection 
the Dean, as is his wont, jibes at the efforts of 
the Labour Party to achieve a social order on 
what would be, after all, a much more Christian 
basis than the present one. 

In the chapter on the ‘Problems of Personal 
Ethics’, the Dean turns his attention to two ques- 
tions exercising the minds of people considerably 
at present, Sex and Divorce, and a third, which 
he has included apparently only because it pre- 
sents serious ethical difficulties from the point of 
view of Christian standards, and that is Suicide. 
As was to be expected, the Dean says exactly 
what he thinks on these subjects, and his views 
are scarcely likely to commend themselves to the 
majority of institutionalist Christians, though 
they will strike the minds of others as in the 
main eminently sensible. He has a novel sugges- 
tion with regard to marriage, which is that there 
should be two kinds, one by the State, which can 
be broken at will, the other by the Church for a 
lifelong union. The reason for this of course is 
that only professing Christians should be asked 
and expected to live up to the Christian standard. 
He has also an unusual view on Suicide. He can- 
not think that God wills the prolongation of tor- 
ture for the benefit of the soul of the sufferer, and 
he would be in favour of a modification of the 
traditional Christian law which prohibits suicide 
in all circumstances. Not that he is contemplat- 
ing any such way out himself! He hopes he will 
have patience to wait for the end. 

F, J. MOORE 


THE LOST EMPIRE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
BRITISH EMPIRE, by A. Berriedale Keith (Oxford 
University Press; pp. xi, 443; $6.25). 

HE period of American colonial enterprise is 

not one upon which English historians are 
prone to dwell in detail. The reasons for this may 
be open to various speculations, in any case, the 
result has been the lack of any compact and con- 
venient treatment of the constitutional problems 
involved in the early growth of England’s overseas 


empire. Many teachers must have felt this lack; 
but Professor Keith, brought face to face with it, 
proceeded to take the novel course of writing a 
book to fill the gap. So here it is—and with it 
he will doubtless earn the gratitude of all teachers 
of the period. 

_ It is essentially a book for students of the sub- 
ject. It is closely packed with facts and almost 
entirely devoid of any ornaments of style, and I 
imagine that the general reader would find it 
rather hard going. Nor does it pretend to any 
novel interpretation of its subject; it is rather an 
exhaustive synopsis in convenient form of the 
chief features of Imperial policy and relations 
from the beginning of the colonial system to the 
loss of the American colonies. 

It is a distinct advantage to have such a book 
available; and incidental to that advantage is the 
fact that it brings out clearly and concisely the 
problems which the growth of the early Empire 
involved, even though those problems have long 
been recognized. The dominant and comprehen- 
sive problem was that of reconciling the factors 
involved in alien conditions and the vast separa- 
tion of distance to some form of control by the 
Imperial government. Subsidiary to this were the 
questions as to where control should lie, whether 
in parliament or with the king; of evolving a 
working compromise between the basic laws of 
England and the type of legislation demanded by 
entirely novel circumstances; above all, of work- 
ing out an equitable and mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement in the critical matter of control of fin- 
ances. And none of these were ever answered 
while the Empire remained in existence. 

Partly this was due to the fact that no compre- 
hensive answer was attempted. Questions of 
policy and jurisdiction were dealt with as they 
arose—a piecemeal policy whose results were too 
often both irritating and ineffective. Some explan- 
ation may be found in the domestic struggles in 
which England was involved during the first cen- 
tury of colonial expansion. Parliament had more 
pressing matters than concern over the colonies; 
and even after these were settled, it was slow to 
take up the problems. Unwilling to give it full 
attention, it was also unwilling to leave full dis- 
cretion to the executive; with the result that by 
the time it was ready for a comprehensive policy, 
the circumstances were such that any attempt to 
enforce that policy inevitably spelled disaster. 

These considerations emerge clearly from Pro- 
fessor Keith’s account. He shows the full measure 
of discontent that existed on both sides a century 
before the revolution, and the causes of the final 
outbreak are implicit in his narrative. His sum- 
mary of the various features of colonial adminis- 
tration at various periods are admirable and con- 
cise, and the book will prove a most useful and in- 
formative text on a very wide and extremely 


important period. 
EDGAR MCINNIS 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Moses MENDELSSOHN, CRITIC AND 
PHILOSOPHER, by H. Walter (Bloch 
Publishing Co.; pp. vii, 220). 

Professor Walter has lost little 
time in following up his more ambi- 
tious work on Heine with this useful 
monograph on Moses Mendelssohn. 
The study of the one.led presumably 
to the study of the other. In order 
to understand the complex mind of 
the most distinguished of German 
Jewish writers it became necessary 
to look into the lives of the others 
and especially of those who went be- 
fore him. Be that as it may, the 
second work helps to supplement the 
first and gives promise of more to 
follow. 

The author writes on the assump- 
tion that his readers—even those who 
are students of German literature— 
are not likely to know much more 
about Moses Mendelssohn than they 
come at through Lessing. And in 
this he is probably not far astray; 
at least I must plead guilty myself. 
But while it is the purpose of his 
book to remind us that if Mendels- 
sohn was ‘the friend of Lessing’ Les- 
sing was also ‘the friend of Mendels- 
sohn’—in other words, that Mendels- 
sohn has a claim on us in his own 
right—he does not, as literary men 
frequently do when they hit on a 
neglected author, attempt to show 
him to us through a magnifying 
glass; he looks at him with the naked 
eye and tells us simply—and enter- 
tainingly—what he sees. Mendels- 
sohn, he tells us, was not a man of 
modern fibre like Lessing; nor was 
he, like Kant, a giant in philosophy. 
What Professor Walter claims for 
him is that he admirably represents 
his intellectual generation—the gen- 
eration which immediately preceded 
Goethe—that in his best writings ‘he 
developed a style which was entirely 
his own, more elegant, graceful and 
pleasing than Lessing’s, without, how- 
ever, the latter’s picturesqueness, 
boldness and passionate fervour,’ and 
that he was a most lovable person 
who can still win the affection of his 
readers. 

Thus Mendelssohn’s appeal, if mod- 
est, is not without its variety. For 
the philosophical historian he is ‘the 
clearest and the most attractive ex- 
ponent of the philosophy of Enlight- 
enment’; for the student of racial 
problems, more especially Semitic, he 
is interesting as one who succeeded 
in ‘reconciling within himself two an- 
tagonistic cultural backgrounds, the 
ancient Jewish and the modern Ger- 


man’; for the student of Romantic- 
ism he is the father of that Dorothea 
who was the heroine of Lucinde and 
the wife of its author; while for the 
musician he is the once popular 
grandfather of the once popular 
grandson. 

All told, it is time for some of us 
to look into our Mendelssohn. But 
where is he? There is no modern or 
—I suspect—pleasantly printed edi- 
tion of him in existence. Cannot 
Professor Walter, having admonished 
us and whetted our appetites, find 
time to give us the proof of the pud- 
ding in a new edition of Mendels- 
sohn’s Phaedo or of his best prose 
passages? Or must we go empty 
away? 

B. F. 


Lire OF MILTON, TOGETHER WITH 
OBSERVATIONS ON PARADISE LOST, by 
Louis Racine, translated with Intro- 
duction by Katherine John (Hogarth 
Press; pp. 158; 7/-). 

Louis Racine, the younger son 
of Jean Racine, the great drama- 
tist, was not content to rest on his 
father’s reputation, but sought liter- 
ary success in his own right. He was 
by way of being a poet, and had 
already won a modest degree of fame 
by his verse when he turned his atten- 
tion to Milton. ‘Years Ago’, says the 
introduction to the present volume, 
‘he had read the first French transla- 
tion of Paradise Lost, and it has been 
on his mind ever since; he resolved to 
make a new and more correct version 
of it. He set about it with his usual 
thoroughness, learnt English on pur- 
pose, composed a treatise on epic 
poetry, and a discourse on Paradise 
Lost. The whole appeared in 1755.’ 

To her translation of Racine’s Life 
of Milton and his Observations on 
Paradise Lost, Miss John has prefixed 
a lengthy introduction, giving an ac- 
count of Louis Racine himself, and a 
historical sketch of Miltonic criticism 
in France from Voltaire to Chateau- 
briand. Such a book as this, must, 
from the very nature of its subject- 
matter, make its appeal to a scholarly 
audience; it is not at all likely to 
find favour with the casual] reader. 
Miss John adopts a chatty, informal 
style which is ill suited to her ma- 
terial. She appears to be making an 
effort to popularize it, and succeeds 
only in conveying an impression of 
superficiality. The effect of what 
might have been made a scholarly 
study is marred by writing which is 
not only casual but careless. 


Racine’s Life of Milton, and his 
Observations contain nothing either 
new or strange, their value is purely 
historical. For the former, the author 
confesses that he has confined himself 
to the ‘most curious facts’ related by 
the English biographers Richardson 
and Newton, and, indeed, the narra- 
tive is little more than a series of 
Edward Phillips’s stories. Inaccur- 
acies abound, one error or misprint 
giving the date of Comus as 1624 in- 
stead of 1634. There is no attempt at 
intelligent criticism of the earlier 
poems. Comus is passed over with 
the comment that it is ‘one of the 
least considerable of his compositions’, 
while Lycédas is noted only for its 
attack on the clergy. The ‘most cur- 
ious facts’ which Racine appears to 
have discovered are the anecdotes re- 
lating to Milton’s married life, which 
he imparts with gusto. Throughout 
runs his disapproval of Milton’s re- 
voluntary politics. Of his religious 
principles he is still more doubtful: 
‘We are told that he believed in God; 
but how did he believe, and what 
worship did he pay to Him? These 
are embarrassing questions. ... He be- 
came a Quietist and an enthusiast, 
deplorable end of an uncommon 
genius....’ 

The Observations are in the main 
eulogy and defence of Paradise Lost, 
typically 18th century in the applica- 
tion of Aristotelian standards of cri- 
ticism. Even the theology of the poem 
Racine finds vastly preferable to that 
of Dante, whom he attacks with con- 
siderable virulence, The essay makes 
but dull reading, interesting only in- 
asmuch as it illustrates the point of 
view of a cultured, conservative 
Frenchman of no great intellect. 

M. A. C. 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES, 
edited by Louis Melville and Reginald 
Hargreaves. (Viking Press-Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 1047; $5.00). 

This is a generous collection of ex- 
cellent stories, well printed on paper 
as heavy as the size of the volume 
will permit; one is indeed aware of 
the printing on the other side of the 
page, but not troubled by it. About 
the Introduction, however, one cannot 
be as easy-going. The history of the 
short story there offered is sketchy, 
aimless, and inaccurate. One may 
share the editors’ regret that certain 
modern authors unalterably refused 
to be included, but in view of the rich- 
ness already there, one hardly feels 
their absence. A better choice might 
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possibly have been made in a few 
cases. There are better Jorrocks 
stories, for example, and Wells’ ‘The 
Cone’ is much superior to ‘The Stolen 
Bacillus.’ Several of Conan Doyle’s 
medical stories really deserve the title 
of great; the Sherlock Holmes story 
chosen is not even the best of its kind. 
Aldous Huxley does not show at his 
pest, and the ‘Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door’ is hardly Stevenson’s greatest. 
A better selection could have been 
made from Peacock—say the story of 
‘Seithenneyn’, of the ‘Election’ from 
Melincourt. On the other hand, one 
would not ask for better Borrow than 
the Flaming Tinman’s fight. But if 
one is doing this sort of thing, why 
is there not a slice of Fielding? 

It is a pleasure, however, to see 
such authors as Marryat, Lover, and 
Lever, given the place they deserve, 
and Ouida hobnobbing with Henry 
James. The selections from Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Saki, and Arnold 
Bennett are perhaps the high-water 
marks, though the choice of Disraeli’s 
‘Popanilla’ deserves thanks. 

A very large proportion of the 
stories fall into the two categories of 
the weird and the comic. Whether 
this reflects merely the taste of the 
authors, or corresponds to a real 
characteristic of the English short 
story, is an interesting problem, but 
hardly within the scope of a review. 
It is difficult to see, however, why the 
romantic tales lack the names of Mor- 
ris and above all, Mallory, when in- 
ferior examples of purely historic 
importance are included. 

But these after all are comparative- 
ly slight blemishes on an excellent 
work. It renders available a great 
deal of excellent stuff by minor writ- 
ers otherwise not easily obtainable for 
the ordinary private library; and 
from the standpoint of interest it is 
easily the best collection of the sort 
that has come to my notice, at least, 
and is very well worth the price. 

L. A. M. 


Faust, by J. W. von Goethe, trans- 
lated by Alice Raphael (Cape-Nelson; 
pp. 262; $2.50). 

STUDIES IN THE AGE OF GOETHE, by 
Marshall Montgomery (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 121; $2.25). 

The flow of Goethe literature is un- 
ceasing. It is probable that the Eng- 
lish-speaking world never cared less 
about Goethe than at present, yet, if 
I am not mistaken, this new Faust 
translation is either the fourth or the 
fifth since the war. And it is about 


the fortieth in all. This means that 
since the appearance of this poem in 
the early nineteenth century transla- 
tions have appeared at approximately 
the rate of one every three years. 
Isn’t it time to stop? What is the 
use of piling them up? No doubt 
when the hundredth translation ap- 
pears a bell will ring somewhere, but 
think of all the labour! One really 
topping translation would outweigh 
all the rest. And if we ever get it, 
it will be the work of a poet who 
takes a free hand in good Elizabethan 
style and produces a work which 
can stand on its own feet. Mean- 
while the academic folk and poetas- 
ters might as well keep off. Not that 
the present translation is not as good 
as many of its predecessors and bet- 
ter than some. It is barer and more 
direct than most and to this extent 
more modern. But it only renders 
Part One and, even at that, it can 
scarcely hope to compete with Cook- 
son’s lively rendering (in the Broad- 
way Translations). 

Mr. Montgomery’s volume is for 
the specialist. True, it leads off with 
an essay on ‘Goethe’s Faust as a 
‘whole’—a theme which seems to ad- 
dress a wider audience—but on in- 
vestigation the title proves to be a 
misnomer; only the Goethe scholar 
can profit. And the rest is more spe- 
cialized still—essays on Hélderlin, the 
‘Fate drama,’ and some early Goethe 
translations. The place for these not 
well assorted papers is surely in our 
learned journals; in book form they 
seem a little out of place. 

B. F. 


PoINTS OF VIEW. A series of Broad- 
cast Addresses. Introduction by G. 
Lowes Dickinson (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 149; 4/6). 

This book is a collection of ad- 
dresses originally given over the air 
by the British Broadcasting Company. 
It is of interest not merely for itself, 
but as an example of what may be 
expected of broadcasting under civil- 
ized conditions. The possibilities of 
influencing public opinion by such 
means are almost unlimited, and it 
offers perhaps the only weapon of de- 
fence against the powers of the press 
and of National Advertising. In his 
introduction the editor refers to ‘coun- 
tries whose broadcasting is prostitut- 
ed to advertisement. This is to make 
the temple a den of thieves’. He ob- 
viously has the U.S.A. and Canada in 
mind, Anyone who has attempted to 
listen-in to the blatant ballyhoo of our 
moron announcers will appreciate the 


restraint and understatement of this 
remark. 

The speakers include Lowes Dick- 
inson, Dean Inge, H. G. Wells, J. B. 
S. Haldane, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir 
Walford Davies. The address by G. 
Bernard Shaw is not included; one 
regretfully supposes that it was un- 
printable! Each speaker gives what 
seems to be his honest opinion on 
some of the more important general 
problems presented today by life and 
death. Property, democracy, mar- 
riage, religion, immortality, literature, 
music, and science are all dealt with. 
Each speaker must have been regard- 
ed as a dangerous heretic by some of 
his listeners and yet each one differs 
from his fellows. Their only point 
in common is perhaps that all of them 
would have been solemnly and pub- 
licly burned at the stake only a few 
centuries ago. That this is no longer 
the case perhaps shows that human 
progress is not entirely an illusion. 

There is a faint hope that we in 
Canada are to be spared some of the 
horrors of commercial broadcasting 
by the setting up of a government 
corporation similar to the B.B.C. One 
of Canada’s chief functions seems to 
be to show that government monopo- 
lies and public ownership can be ad- 
ministered in the interests of the pub- 
lic, If it can be done in the sphere 
of light, power, and transportation, 
it can also be done with broadcasting. 
Any change from the present system 
would be an improvement; but this 
little volume gives us a measure of 
how great that improvement might be. 

A. G. 


INDIAN PLACE NAMES IN ONTARIO, 
by W. F. Moore (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 48; 60 cents). 

An interesting little book as far as 
it goes. But the author is apparently 
not intimately acquainted with the 
local Indian languages and dialects, 
and—as he himself says — the book 
‘rightly should have been undertaken 
by some missionary or Indian trader, 
who could speak both languages free- 
ly’. Despite this handicap, however, 
Mr. Moore has taken great pains to 
discover the true meanings of about 
120 names. His sources of information 
are earlier writers and, whenever pos- 
sible, Indians familiar with the local 
traditions. Some of his translations 
will, of course, be disputed (as would 
those of any other), but they are 
nevertheless of great interest, and Mr. 
Moore will be among the happiest if 
his modest volume should stimulate 
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someone else, or, better still, some 
group, to produce an inclusive and 
authoritative work on this subject. 
One can only hope that it will be 
undertaken before it is too late; for 
the subject is a fascinating and im- 
portant one, and reliable sources of 
information yearly decrease. In the 
meantime, anyone interested, and most 
people should be, cannot do better 
than get Mr. Moore’s book at once. 
H. K. G. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, 
by William Stern (Allen and Unwin; 
pp. 612; 18/-). 

In this version of a notable work 
the English translation first published 
in 1924 has been brought into con- 
formity with the sixth German edi- 
tion. Any changes which the text 
has undergone since then are supple- 
mental rather than essential; re- 
cent discussions of psychoanalytical 
‘pattern,’ and other theories have 
served to strengthen Stern’s original 
‘conviction that the independent unity 
of personal life is the starting-point 
and continuous cause of all psychic 


development.’ Consequently, such 
hypotheses of opposing ‘schools’ as the 
author instances — ‘nativists’ with 


their inborn tendencies and laws of 
heredity, ‘atavists’ with their racial 
memories, Biihler’s theory of three 
stages of development (instinct, asso- 
ciative memory, and intellect), Koh- 
ler’s ‘form-theory’—are intended not 
only to confirm the reader’s allegiance 
to a psychological creed, but: to con- 
tribute also by way of contrast fuller 
meaning and greater precision to its 
several articles. 

Stern’s book is to be distinguished 
from many others on similar subjects 
not only by this theme of ‘personal- 
ity’ which dominates the various chap- 
ters, but by the boundaries as well 
which the author imposes upon the 
subject-matter. The scope of discus- 
sion is limited to the first six years 
of the child’s life. The young organ- 
ism is treated as a mind, not as an 
anabolic process. The investigation is 
not ‘ideologically’ biassed; the infant 
is not interpreted primarily as a 
potential Mary Pickford, or an ele- 
mentary ‘scientist’, or a promising 
candidate for the Board of Trade, or 
even as a future member of a literary 
society! Any doctrines are descrip- 
tive, not canonic; pedagogical deduc- 
tions are omitted, while a fund of 
information is made available in 
apprehensible form for parents, teach- 
ers, and others who have to do with 
the education of the young. 


The results of the study consist 
mainly of detailed observations on 
such matters as sensibility, conscious- 
ness, imitation, play, attention, mem- 
ory, speech, imagination, fear, wilful- 
ness, cruelty, lies, will, punishment— 
to mention but a few examples. Inter- 
woven with these observations are 
more general conclusions of methodo- 
logical import:—(1) ‘Any explanation 
of psychological phenomena based on 
sensualistic or “association” theories’ 
is inadequate: ‘all divisions within 
the personality are relative only, mere 
abstractions... requisite for certain 
purposes of consideration.’ (2) ‘Man is 
not divided into a bodily individuality 
and a mental individuality, but, 
rather, his personality shows itself 
outwardly in a physical form, inward- 
ly in a psychic, without thereby losing 
its unity.’ (3) ‘Psychic development is 
not simply the gradual appearance of 
inborn qualities nor a simple... res- 
ponse to outside influences, but the 
result of a “convergence” beween 
inner qualities and outer conditions of 


development.’ 
F. H. A. 


PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY, by 
L. T. Hogben (Christophers; pp. xv, 
332; 8/6). 

This is another elementary Biology 
text book in the modern style, and 
represents the course given by its 
author at the University of Capetown. 
In the good old days Biology was the 
study of life forms. It was descrip- 
tive, fairly limited in scope, and com- 
fortably static. A text book was a 
useful work of reference in which, 
after graduation, the interested 
amateur might look up and identify 
unusual specimens. Nowadays Biology 
has become dynamic and is interested 
in function, development, and trend. 
The new text books merely emphasize 
the reader’s ignorance and inadequacy. 
They are quite useless for looking up 
anything. There are no longer any 
amateurs. 

This text is divided into two parts. 
The first treats of ‘The Nature of 
Living Matter,’ and does it in about 
one hundred pages. The inevitable 
condensation makes for difficult read- 
ing. Then follow two chapters, one 
on Embryology, and the other on the 
machinery of Inheritance, the Men- 
delian Laws, and the further work of 
T. H. Morgan on Drosophila. Both 
chapters are excellent, and give a clear 
outline of a very difficult subject. 

The second part of the book, dealing 
with the Origins of Living Matter, 
consists of five chapters on the history 


—— 


and principles of evolution. This algo 
does not make easy reading in spite 
of some over-simplification of a very 
controversial field. The book jg 
obviously meant to be used as a line on 
which the student may hang both his 
outside reading and the results of his 
laboratory course. For this purpose 
it should prove admirable. 

As a final thought one pities the 
biology student. His way grows 
steadily more difficult and his rewards, 
whether spiritual or material, seem to 
recede further and further into the 
distance. This is one evolutionary 
trend with which our author does not 
deal. 

A. G. 


ANIMAL CHILDREN and HvuMAN 
CHILDREN, by Paul Eipper (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 70 each; 
$2.00 each). 

These companion volumes are uni- 
form with a previous one by the same 
author, Animals Looking at You, is- 
sued in 1920. One is immediately 
taken with their appearance—binding, 
print, and paper are excellent, and the 
Viking Press must be congratulated 
on their fidelity to a high standard 
in these matters in a time of high- 
priced and poorly-produced books, 
More noteworthy still are the illus- 
trations—thirty-two in each of the 
present volumes. They consist of 
camera studies by Hedda Walther, and 
from every point of view they are 
extraordinarily good. Only those who 
have tried to photograph children and 
animals (even when the latter are in 
captivity) will appreciate fully the 
patience and tact which Fraulein Wal- 
ther must possess. Merely to have 
obtained good photographs would have 
been much, but to have caught so 
many fleeting and characteristic poses 
and expressions, without losing a good 
arrangement, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. These portraits alone make the 
books valuable. 

To come finally to the text, it must 
be admitted that Herr Eipper has his 
faults, His exceptional and contagi- 
ous enthusiasm for his subjects be- 
trays him at times into sentimentality 
in expression. The translator may be 
partly to blame, there being few more 
difficult tasks than to re-express en- 
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thusiasm in another language, but the 
author is chiefly responsible, for there 
is something excessive in his preoccu- 
pation with birds and animals. For 
instance, in learning that two ‘whale- 
headed’ storks were coming to the 
Hamburg Zoo, Herr Eipper not only 
met them at the railway station, but 
travelled with them in a truck to their 
destination (burrowing under the tar- 
paulins to peer through the cracks of 
the crates), and thereafter dreamed 
of them all night. Such extreme ex- 
citement infers a partially thwarted 
enthusiasm, and one likely to handi- 
cap its possessor. It finds expression, 
in the book on human children, not 
only in occasional hectic passages, 
which are common to all the volumes, 
but also by the inclusion of suppos- 
edly unusual sayings and actions 
which are in reality quite common- 
place. 

So much having been said by way 
of criticism, anything further must be 
in praise. Herr Eipper has the fac- 
ulty of gaining the confidence of ani- 
mals, and the rarer one of writing 
about them in such a way as to make 
the reader vividly aware of the sub- 
ject. His enthusiasm often is quite 
irresistible, and even the detached and 
scientific-minded can learn much from 
his pen pictures. The very strength 
of his emotional bias enables him to 
strike out vivid and characteristic 
portraits containing significant details 
beyond the power of a calmer and 
more methodical temperament. In 
view of this gift, it is to be hoped 
that Herr Eipper will be able to 
abandon his business pursuits and de- 
vote himself entirely to the study of 
animals in a wider and more natural 
environment than zoos. 

H. K. G. 


PRONUNCIATION. A practical guide 
to spoken English in Canada and the 
United States, by T. Larsen and F. C. 
Walker. (Oxford University Press; 
pp. vii, 198; $2.00). 

The authors of this work definitely 
state that it is not addressed to pho- 
neticians but to the layman who is 
conscious of defects in his speech and 
wishes to correct them. The results 
of such attempts at improvement in 
speech on a basis of theory are often 
rather distressing; one hears a type 
of pronunciation that is neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring, a purely 
individual and freakish variety of 
English without a local habitation or 
& name. We all know the speaker 
who has carefully acquired an Eng- 


lish ‘broad’ a and is not satisfied to 
use it in words where it belongs such 
as class, path, after, but insists on 
dragging it into words in which no 
speaker of normal standard English 
would use it, such as Catholic, mass, 
classic, romance. Or the speech par- 
venu who has learned the breathed 
sound of wh in which, when, where 
and proceeds to talk about the Isle of 
Whight! The modification of one’s 
native dialect is a very ticklish oper- 
ation and has to be carried out with 
great care and judgment. For those, 
however, who are prepared to take the 
risk this guide to English pronuncia- 
tion can certainly be recommended. It 
tackles the most difficult problems in 
a systematic way and apart from a 
few debatable points the picture it 
gives of English speech is one that is 
very generally acceptable on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

It is rather unfortunate that, prob- 
ably in order not to embarrass the 
layman to whom the book is primar- 
ily addressed, the authors have occa- 
sionally expressed themselves in a 
way that is not quite scientific. Thus 
the statement (p. 16) that ‘the g in 
the common -ing suffix, formerly 
silent, is now universally pronounced’ 
does not quite fit in with the actual 
facts of phonetic process. In the dis- 
cussion of English spelling we are 
told (p. 75) that the letter X does the 
work of ks. The same letter is of 


course often the equivalent of gz. 
The description of the General Ameri- 
can sound in not, rod, ete. (p. 46) 
does not make it clear that the most 
important difference between this 
vowel and the Standard English equi- 
valent is the absence of lip-rounding 
in the American sound. This goes 
back of course to 17th and 18th cen- 
tury English, where it was a wide- 
spread affectation which can be seen 
in the speech of Lord Foppington, 

These are, however, but minor 
points and the book is certainly on the 
whole a very sound piece of work. It 
ought to be especially useful to radio 
announcers, who often handle the 
English language with a good deal of 
unnecessary brutality and whose pro- 
nunciation of foreign names is occa- 
sionally grotesque. 

H. A. 
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GrRanp Horet, by Vicki Baum 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 
309; $2.00). 

As a play Grand Hotel has been 
a huge success; and as a novel it will 
sweep the continent. It gives what 
the novel-reader requires—up-to-date 
matter and out-of-date technique. In 


technique the novel might be the work | 


of one of Balzac’s feeblest imitators,— 
the situations develop with a ponder- 
ous tread and one knows what is going 
to happen, how it is going to happen, 
and when and where, a good three 
pages before it does happen. But there 
is a plenteous variety of matter: a day 
or two in a fashionable Berlin hotel 
with the world of art, the world of 
crime, the world of finance, the world 
of love, dutifully rotating about the 
hotel and, obedient to the author 
when she crooks her finger, crashing 
into one another whenever they can 
advance the plot toward its gory, 
melodramatic and sentimental end. 
In case the reader should tire, the 
nude and the semi-nude are whisked 
in every chapter or so,—just like a 


chorus in a musical comedy. 
E. K. B. 


THE GLADIATOR, by Nikolai Gubsky 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 378; 
7/6). 

For many reasons this work of fic- 
tion is remarkable. Mr. Gubsky has 
written in clear, forcible, and idioma- 
tic English a novel which is typically 
Russian in characterization and con- 
struction. In this case the combina- 
tion is a happy one and the result a 
fascinating study of that twilight time 
which immediately preceded the War. 
The background of the novel is Saint 
Petersburg, futile, bureaucratic, and 
disorganized. Of this city Mr. Gub- 
sky says in his introduction :— 


In two centuries it has assimilated 
all the culture Europe had produced 
in a thousand years. It was an enor- 
mous strain, an unhealthy, feverish 
acceleration of life; and life became 
unreal, visionary, ghostly. A queer 
race of men grew in the rectangular 
city—men with an abnormal restless- 
ness, an abnormal tension of mind. 


It is from amongst these men that 
the author has chosen his principal 
characters: Tavrov and Kanshin. 
Tavrov, the gentle Tavrov, is the 
gladiator of Heine’s poem:— 


Oh God, with a mortal wound in my 
heart, 
I played a dying gladiator. 


He would embrace all humanity in 
pitiful regard, but life is complex, 


human relations have issues unfore- 
seen. Tavrov’s life is tortured and 
in the end destroyed by adherence to 
his tenets. Kanshin is also caught in 
the snare and from being entangled 
by ideas he is entangled by feelings. 
His approach to Lydia is an intellec- 
tual one, until suddenly comes the 
realization that he has strayed into 
deep waters and is being borne away 
in the vast flood of human passion. 

The action of the story is varied; 
without pause; one’s interest never 
flags. The descriptive matter is im- 
pressionistic and therefore unburden- 
ed by detail. Ideas abound and there 
is much exposition of them, much 
talk, in the traditional Russian man- 
ner—a strange mixture of mysticism 
and reality, of fantasy and feeling 
which reminds one of Dostoevsky. 
This plethora of material is deftly 
handled by the author and one reads 
the book to the end and closes it 
strangely stirred by the story of these 
tragic dreamers of yesterday. 

M. M. McC. 


I AMERICANS, by Salvador de Mad- 
ariaga (Oxford University Press; pp. 
148; $1.75). 

The title of this collection of maga- 
zine articles led one to look for an 
extension of Senor de Madariaga’s re- 
markable comparison of national 
traits in Englishmen, Frenchmen and 
Spaniards. What one found was a 
great deal of verbal fireworks of a 
not very exciting kind and a sweetly 
reasonable internationalism oddly in- 
congruous with the boisterous wit and 
style. Here is another illustration of 
the danger run in collecting articles 
to make a book: read one by one, 
with a month of grace between, these 
articles would have been entertaining, 
but taken as a unit, they were disap- 
pointing and somewhat tiring. 

E. K. B. 


THE SKY THROUGH BRANCHES, by 
T. Morris Longstreth (The Century 
Co.; pp. 81; $2.00). 

This is a volume of pleasant lyrics 
chiefly concerned with the beauty 
of Nature and the joy of living. Its 
calmness and sincerity make one feel 
kindly toward it, and I only wish that 
approval could reach the level of en- 
thusiasm. If this is not so, it is 
chiefly because of the restrained range 
of the verse and its lack of stimulus 
to any really deep emotion. But with- 
in its range it expresses both thought 
and feeling with deft simplicity and 
not without a sense of both colour and 





music, though the content is seldom 
strong enough to save the verses from 
a rather undue slenderness. 

E. M. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, by D. ¢. 
Somervell (Christophers; pp. 345; 
12/6). 

This is an attempt to sketch the 
history of the British Empire ‘in a 
space equal to that of a middle-sizeq 
novel.’ As any reader of his other 
books will know, Mr. Somervell ig in. 
capable of writing dully and has a 
gift for summarizing large subjects in 
a style that is always agreeable and 
often brilliant. But the British Em- 
pire is a pretty large subject; and 
after reading this volume one stil} 
doubts whether it is worth while to 
write a book in which the history of 
Canada and Newfoundland has to be 
boiled down to some thirty pages, 
Mr. Somervell’s judgments seem to be 
usually sound. Canada, however, does 
not do two-fifths of her external trade 
with Great Britain (p. 322), but only 
one-quarter. And a Canadian his- 
torian is likely to gasp at the list of 
books which the author recommends 
for further reading on Canada, even 
though it does contain as its last item 
Murray Wrong’s brilliant study of 
Charles Buller, 

F. H. U. 


BUSINESS OR BANKRUPTCY?, by 
Norman Tiptaft (Elkin Matthews & 
Marrot; pp. 86; 2/6). 

PROGRESS AND PLENTY, by William 
T. Foster and Waddell Catchings 
(Thomas Allen-Houghton Mifflin; pp. 
214; $2.00). 

In England Mr. Tiptaft writes a 
peppy little book on restoring British 
prosperity, gets an introduction to it 
by Sir Somebody or Other, and sells 
it at 2/6. In America Messrs. Fos- 
ter and Catchings write a peppy book 
of 200 pages about restoring Amer- 
ican prosperity, full of the same kind 
of mixture of trash and platitudes; 
but they get it published by a 
‘Foundation for Economic Research’ 
and sell it at $2.00. This shows how 
superior America is to England. 

F. H. U. 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN: A _ Survey 
(Harrap’s New Geographical Series), 
by Albert Wilmore (Clarke Irwin & 
Co.; pp. 866; $1.50). 

This is a study of the main indus- 
tries of Great Britain written ‘for the 
mature student and the general read- 
er’. It is not burdened by too much 
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technological detail and altogether 
makes a very readable book. Section 
A, almost half of the book, deals with 
the basic industries, i.e. coal and 
iron; section B with the chemical in- 
dustries; section C with textiles; sec- 
tion D with miscellaneous industries; 
section E with power and transport. 
Agricultural and fishing are left for 
another volume in the series. At the 
present time when we are hearing so 
much discussion about British indus- 
try, the Canadian reader who wants 
a simple but comprehensive account 
of the matter may be recommended 
to consult this well-written survey. 
F. H. U. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


THe HisToRY OF EMILY MONTAGUE, 
by the Author of Lady Julia Mande- 
ville (Graphic Publishers; pp. 333; 
$2.00). 

A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS RE- 
LATING TO JACQUES CARTIER AND THE 
Sieur DE ROBERVAL, by H. P. Biggar 
(Public Archives of Canada; pp. 577). 

FRAGRANT WIspoM, by Marion Isabel 
Angus (Vancouver Bindery, Ltd.; pp. 
63). 


GENERAL 


MIRTHFUL HAVEN, by Booth Tark- 
ington (Doubleday, Doran & Co.; pp. 
319; $2.00). 

ToBIT TRANSPLANTED, by Stella Ben- 
son (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xii, 
361; $2.00). 

THE NAME OF ACTION, by Graham 
Greene (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, 
Ltd.; pp. 312; $2.00). 

GRAND HOTEL, by Vicki Baum 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, Ltd.; 
pp. 809; $2.00). 

OnE Looxs AT RussiA, by Henri 
Barbusse (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 
206; $1.75). 

MASTERS OF ETCHING — Martin 
Lewis (The Studio, Ltd.; 12 Plates; 
5/-). 

THE CRIME OF PUNISHMENT, by 
Margaret Wilson (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
318; 10/6). 

THE City oF Gop, by Saint Augus- 
tine (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. lxiv, 
252, 265, 267; 7/6). 

THE WooDEN WoMAN, by Alexander 
Townsend (Doubleday, Doran & Gun- 
dy; pp. 320; $2.00). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENT, by W. A. Robson (Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.; pp. 362; 12/6). 

GoLF CLUBS OF THE EMPIRE, edited 
by T. R. Clougher (Clougher Corpor- 
ation, Ltd.; pp. 528; 10/6). 

EcoNOMIC FRAGMENTS, by Dennis 
H. Robertson (P. S. King—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. viii, 267; 10/6). 

RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT AMONG UN- 
ORGANIZED WORKERS, by Stanley B. 
Mathewson (Viking Press—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. x, 212; $3.00). 

UNEMPLOYMENT, by Rupert Trouton 
(Hogarth Press; Day to Day Pamph- 
lets; pp. 51; 1/6). 

THE HORRORS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, 
by C. E. M. Joad (Hogarth Press; 
Day to Day Pamphlets; pp. 44; 1/6). 

Wuat WE Saw IN Russia, by A. 
Bevan, E. J. Strachey, George Strauss 
(Hogarth Press; Day to Day Pamph- 
lets; pp. 29; 1/-). 

Lire AS We Have KNowWN It, by 
Co-operative Working Women (Ho- 
garth Press; pp. xxxix, 141; 5/-). 

THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLAND, by 
James A. Williamson (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; pp. 481; $4.50). 

THe STARS IN THEIR COURSES, by 
Sir James Jeans (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xi, 188; $2.00). 

MEN DISLIKE WOMEN, by Michael 
Arlen (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; 
pp. 310; $2.00). 

ABOVE THE DaRK TUMULT, by Hugh 
Walpole (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; 
pp. 303; $2.00). 

Heypay, by Anthony Gibbs (Double- 
day, Doran & Gundy; pp. 342; $2.00). 

THE WINDING LANE, by Philip 
Gibbs (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; 
pp. 345; $2.00). 


Tue Dry DecabE, by Charles Merz 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 343; 
$3.00). 

THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL FOCH, 
translated by Col. T. Bentley Mott 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. lxiii, 
517; $5.00). 

DecoraTive ArT. The Studio Year 
Book, edited by C. G. Holme (The 
Studio; pp. 164; 7/6). 

THE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNI BOc- 
caccio (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xxii, 830; $1.00). 

AMATEUR ACTING AND PLAY PRo- 
DUCTION, by Wayne Campbell (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xiv, 347; 
$3.50). 

THE Forest SHIP, by Arnold Holl- 
riegel (Viking Press—Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 284; $2.50). 

MONEY VERSUS MAN, by Frederick 
Soddy (Elkin Mathews & Marrot- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. viii, 121; 3/6). 

THE MATCHLESS ORINDA, by Philip 
W Souers (Harvard University 
Press; pp. viii, 8326; $3.50). 

DsuKa, by Dr. Morton C. Kahn 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
xxiv, 233; $3.50). 

IMPERIAL BROTHER, by Maristan 
Chapman (Viking Press—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 418; $3.50). 

THE ScHoot IDEA, ANCIENT AND 
MODERW, by Valentine Davis (Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.; pp. 175; 6/-). 

THE STRUCTURE OF THOUGHT, by 
Ludwig Fischer (Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd.; pp. 366; 16/-). 

THROUGH THE CAUCASUS TO THE 
VouLGA, by Fridtjof Nansen (Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.; pp. 255; 12/6). 

EQuaLity, by R. H. Tawney (Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd.; pp. 303; 7/6). 








STAGE and 
SCREEN @ 








THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


HE Hart House Theatre produc- 

tion of Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors was an excellent example of 
what competent stage-craft can do 
with even an inferior play. It is true 
that the play, at its worst, acts much 
better than it reads, yet where it 
dragged, as occasionally toward the 
beginning of the last act, it was 
obvious that the fault lay not with the 
production but with the text. It would 
be a mistake, however, to assume that 
the efforts of the director and the 


actors were wasted on an inadequate 
vehicle, for the result was genuinely, 
even surprisingly, amusing. 

The casting and make-up were par- 
ticularly well done, the resemblance of 
the two Dromios in particular, in spite 
of a slight difference in height, being 
amazingly close. Nothing, perhaps, is 
more difficult than to make Shakes- 
peare’s clowns seem really funny to 
a modern audience; but these were; 
partly because there still clings about 
them something of the flavour of the 
quick-witted Greek slave, rather than 
the mere clod-hopping yokel. The 
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main weight of the play, and the chiefestablished in the palace, takes part 


honours, were carried off by Mr. Dixon 
Wagner, in the part of Antipholus of 
Syracuse, to which he brought a crisp 
and competent flourish that carried 
the part along at a sparkling rate. 
In spite of the slight difficulties it 
involved in stage movement, Mr. Stone 
undoubtedly did well in paying a deli- 
cate compliment to the Plautine origi- 
nal by reverting to the single set; 
which was, besides, admirably de- 
signed. The shadow of the ship 
against the sky was a particularly 
neat and well-balanced touch. It is to 
be hoped that the signal success of 
this production may be followed by 
other Shakespearean plays as little 
known and even more deserving. 
Troilus and Cressida, for example, has 
been under the bushel far too long. 
L. A. M. 


MORE ABOUT THE APPLE CART 


HAT bearing has the Interlude 

in The Apple Cart on the main 
course of the play? Clearly the scene 
serves some purposes: for one thing 
it fills in while the apple cart is dan- 
gerously tilted. 

Orinthia is a Platonic Aspasia, it 
seems. Explicitly she says: ‘You 
don’t know me because I have never 
let you really possess me.’ And Mag- 
nus replies: ‘I defy you to make me 
more happy than our strangely inno- 
cent relations have already made me.’ 
That is quite enough. Although every 
one thinks he knows that Orinthia is 
Magnus’s paramour, and this opinion 
is ludicrously corroborated by Sem- 
pronius’s coming in on an indecorous 
scrimmage, the comic irony is that 
things are not what it seems they must 
be! The relation of Magnus to Orin- 
thia is one of Shavian piquancy, irre- 
proachable in a very extraordinary 
way, but yet reproached. Orinthia is 


INLAN 
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in public functions with the king, has 
a pension from the government, has 
her debts paid by him, is his recog- 
nized mistress, but all the time she is 
not! 

‘What are these dull slaves for?’ 
asks Orinthia. ‘To forget their slavery 
in adoring dreams of me. Am I worth 
it or not?’ And Magnus answers: ‘To 
me who love beauty, yes.’ She is in- 
carnate but ideal Beauty, puissant, 
assured and assuring, a starry Venus 
unpossessed, an Aphrodite Urania, 
showering influence upon her devotee. 
She is the rainbow of his religion, 
the spring on high of his resolve, she 
gives him sustaining grace. This Star 
wants to come down to earth and be 
a queen, but Magnus knows better 
than that. Having a grace of humour 
with her beauty, she finally tickles 
him and laughs. 

Orinthia differs from Aspasia again 
in that she is not a counsellor or a 
participant in Magnus’s statesman- 
ship, not even a confidante. She is a 
goddess, a fairy queen at least, to 
whom he resorts for inspiration, re- 
freshment, and for distraction from 
business. He and she agree as to this. 
Sometimes from the stormy relaxation 
starts up a spur. ‘I come here,’ says 
Magnus, ‘when, as the doctors say, 
what I need is a change.’ ‘The king 
forgets everything,’ says Orinthia, 
‘when he is here. So do I, I am afraid.’ 
But she gives him the spur. Knowing 
that Magnus has to meet Proteus at 5 
o’clock, his fairy queen says: ‘If you 
let yourself be beaten by that trickster 
and poseur, never dare to approach 
me again.’ After such an ultimatum 
from Fairyland, all that Magnus 
needs further to fortify him against 
the ultimatum of Proteus is tea with 
Jemima. With a goddess on one side, 
a wife on the other, and good tea with- 
in, he will firmly wield the sceptre 
(except that he has to obey Jemima 
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—— 


and admit the U.S.A. into his ang 
her Empire). 

As the old Puritan retired to quiet 
prayer before the decision in a great 
crisis, or uplifted an imprecatory 
psalm, so Magnus, the Shavian Puri. 
tan, has his sweet hour of retreat 
from a world of care, of communion 
and grapple with his Star, and then 
a half hour of tea and domesticity 
with Jemima, the mother of his chil. 
dren, the directress of his home. First 
the spiritual strife, the wit-sharpen. 
ing, with his disquieting goddess, who 
gives him a hypodermic of ‘pep’ after 
teasing tonic and a shower-bath of 
argument; then the pure relaxation 
on the terrace where he is to meet his 
antagonist. Is not this the so-called 
dramatic preparation, dramatic moti- 
vation? The irony is that seemingly 
frivolous lounging should really be a 
mobilization of forces. Having quaffed 
beauty and tea (Shaw’s alcohol), Mag- 
nus can cry ‘now bring on your cat!’ 
He has faced two rival women: can 
he not now face with confidence his 
Prime Minister? He can even make 
himself and his cabinet believe that 
if he should abdicate and run for par- 
liament, he would not only be elected 
but lead a successful party in the 
House of Commons, in spite of Break- 
ages, Ltd. He would probably have 
as much chance of this as Shaw him- 
self. ‘If I were King,’ dreamed Plato. 
Magnus is Shaw’s vision of himself 
as the philosopher-king, working for 
a real democracy as against the domi- 
nation of big money interests. 

W. F. TAMBLYN 


MARY WIGMAN 


ARY WIGMAN and her two dis- 

ciples, Harald Kreutzberg and 
Yvonne Georgi, who recently appeared 
in Toronto for the first time, gave 
evidence of a new and remarkable 
conception of artistic dancing which 
has been developed in Europe within 
the last twenty years. Whereas until 
shortly before the war the tradition 
of the Imperial Russian Ballet and its 
outstanding representatives, Pavlova 
and Karsavina, propagated the idea 
of a highly technical interpretation of 
musical pictures, the new theory 
of the German Rudolf von Laban 
attempted the creation of an ‘inde 
pendent’ dancing which recognized the 
limitations and realized the possibili- 
ties of bodily expression. The acro- 
batic coldness of pre-war dancing was 
superseded by an expression of in- 
dividual aesthetic images. Mary Wig- 
man, and with her a generation of 
younger dancers, is not content with 
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a bodily accompaniment or a rhyth- 
mical illustration of music; she does 
not even give a ‘mere’ interpretation 
of it but uses it only as a means of 
rhythmic support for a bodily trans- 
figuration of ideas. Most of her crea- 
tions, her famous cycle Shifting Land- 
scape with its Invocation, its Face of 
the Night and its Storm Song are 
danced partly without any rhythmical 
accompaniment, partly with the use 
of primitive instruments. Her art, 
like that of many younger European 
artists, is inspired by a cult-ecstatic 
and visionary passion, at bottom per- 
haps less ‘intellectual’ than it appears 
to the uninitiated. There is no calcu- 
lated artificiality in her dancing; a 
living energy binds itself with an 
occult impulse. 

A supreme vitality of spirit has 
brought Mary Wigman the leadership 
of contemporary dancing. From many 
attempts at a new conception of the 
dance two forms emerge and become 
clearly perceptible: absolute or pure 
dancing, and stage dancing. While 
Mary Wigman almost completely real- 
izes the former, it is Kreutzberg and 
Georgi in whose dynamic pantomime a 
high form of stage dancing is reached. 
Perhaps less immediately creative 
than Wigman they are possessed with 
an equally intense corporeal conscious- 
ness. Their joint work under Max 
Reinhardt and at the Hanover and 
Leipzig theatres has shown their 
ability to reach the essence of move- 
ment with a minimum of motion. 
Kreutzberg’s Révolte or his Capriccio 
as well as Georgi’s Kassandra and 
Waltz are fine examples of an indi- 
vidual power of creation, their superb 
Romantic Dance signifies the perfect 
uniformity of movement and a mutual 
physical harmony which enables them 
to realize almost perfectly Mary Wig- 
man’s demand for the dancer’s ‘com- 
munion with the space.’ 

Wigman’s influence is clearly notice- 
able in these young dancers but even 
more perhaps than in the individual 
gesture of individual artists her 
fanatic earnestness and her eminent 
emotional abundance have inspired 
the attitude of a whole generation for 
which dancing is no longer a leisurely 
occupation or a professional technique, 
but an artistic language for its very 
own expression of life. 

Victor LANGE 


SCREEN NOTES 


P to the present the moving pic- 
ture has not really been officially 
recognized in this or any other section 
of THe CANADIAN Forum. Like Soviet 





Russia the most recent of the arts 
seems to have managed to survive in 
spite of this handicap, but it is surely 
about time that the Old Lady of 
Bloor Street—as she is affectionately 
called by some of her contributors— 
should take regular notice of the most 
vital and progressive of all the forms 
of dramatic expression. The legiti- 
mate stage is giving its death-rattle 
in this country; the native amateur 
stage seems content for the most part 
to sit and stew in a tepid bath of 
Milne and there remains only the 
‘movie.’ Nearly all Canadians go to 
the movies now and then whether they 
like them or not and they will be 
forced to continue to do so, 
* * * 

If the motion-picture palace is get- 
ting to be almost as much of an insti- 
tution as the corner drug-store, the 
same cannot be said of moving-picture 
criticism. No Canadian newspaper 
really dares to judge the films it pre- 
tends to review week after week. The 
reason is that film theatres and 
agencies advertise with regularity and 
lavishness and the goose must not be 
annoyed. Where a play or a concert 
artist is judged by special writers of 
varying degrees of competence, the 
moving - picture assignments are 
usually farmed out to the assistant 
sporting-editor, the musical critic, or 
any unoccupied reporter with strict 
orders to avoid ‘knocking’ at all costs. 
For these several reasons an attempt 
will be made in this section to publish 
critical remarks on outstanding films 
of the moment. The remarks will 
come from different pens and will 
appear at unstated intervals; they will 
not be final judgments for all eternity 
but they will be frank. 
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The most advertised film of the 

month is Charlie Chaplin’s City 


<2 


Lights. Both Bernard Shaw and Lady 
Astor sat in a box in London with 
the actor-producer and declared it to 
be a masterpiece. It is no such thing. 
In acting, in plot, in tempo, in sheer 
inventiveness, even in photography, it 
is inferior to The Gold Rush and, for 
that matter, to many of the two-reel 
slap-stick comedies Chaplin turned out 
with far less ballyhoo ten and fifteen 
years ago. In The Gold Rush, at 
least, there were those two gems of 
comic invention: the eating of the old 
boot and the dance of the bread-rolls. 
In City Lights Chaplin tips his hat, 
belches, turns out his toes, look soul- 
ful and smiles. He does all these 
things very well but he has done them 
all before. The new film is heralded 
as a triumphant vindication of the 
silent picture, and Chaplin is pictured 
as a gallant Don Quixote tilting 
against the talkie-mills of Hollywood. 
As a matter of fact, he is a shrewd 
business-man with one eye on the 
world market. His picture will be 
shown in countries where American 
dialogue-films either do not penetrate 
at all or only do so at the cost of elab- 
orate changes. The pretense that the 
sacred art of pantomime cannot mix 
with dialogue is sheer nonsense, wit- 
ness the Laurel and Hardy pictures. 
Laurel is a clown with much the same 
training and technique as Chaplin. He 
uses dialogue sparingly, it is true, but 
he does use it and most effectively. 
So could Chaplin if he wanted to. 
s * * 


It is a pity that so great an artist 
should have lent himself to the 
reactionary cabal of the anti-talkie 
maniacs. He and they are like the 
people who insist on lighting their 
houses with kerosene lamps when elec- 
tricity would be so much cheaper and 
better. But that is another story. 
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THE CANADIAN FORUM 





Parlez-vous francais 


By going to a country and living with the people one is generally 
able to acquire a language as spoken by the “natives.” 


Unfortunately, few of us have time or money to indulge in this 
happy occupation. When we do reach the other side it is a mad 
rush to glimpse the many sights of which we have heard or read. 


To know something of a language, before a trip to a country, will greatly add to any 
one’s enjoyment. It also lessens the cost of the trip, as it prevents overcharging. 


What one learns of a language at school is a valuable background, but of little practical 
use when alone in a strange country. 


J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. have seen the need and filled it. 


“BRUSH UP YOUR FRENCH” is now in its fortieth thousand in England, and 
“BRUSH UP YOUR GERMAN?” is selling just as fast. These two books are the con- 
versation of a French and German couple, as they take the bus, play cards, dine, dance, 
smoke, shop and go about their everyday business. The English translations are on the 


opposite pages. 
The illustrations, by Ward, are amusing and particularly apt. These two books are 


unlike any other book on the market; they are very amusing, and from them one 
can, without much trouble, learn the real French or German as it is spoken today. 


4 Yous Gucieetas 
H rite Direct to Us 
Price 75¢ Each Or Come in to 


. M. Dent & Sons Limited 


324 Bloor Street West Toronto 5 





We Should Be Glad to Send You Our 
“‘Travel Circular’’ Upon Request 

















